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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 
RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR, 


CAUTION. 


BROWN AND POLSON 


Wete the first to adopt the name Corn Flout, 
and they are greatly interested in maintainin 

its reputation, which is liable to be discredited 
by the whwarrantable appropriation of the 
nae to articles of a different character, pre- 
pared, as in one prominent instance, from Rice. 


The Publi¢, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name, and 
BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


— is prepared solely from Maize, or Indian 
Th. 








to ask for 
“LEA & PERRING” 
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#,® See namé on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, Londony 
and by all dealers in Sauces. 

BEWARE OF GOUNTERFEITS. 


LEA & PERRINS, 


WORCESiER. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will becom, 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. ° 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMP” 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


SKEATING’S COUGH LOZEN 


: GTAtisrics SHOW THAT 50,000 PERSONS annually fall victin 
TRADE MAR Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest and the Respirat’ 
vention is at a)l times better than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the wet 


KEATING'S with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess the virtv 
COUGH as of curing a Cough or Cold; they are good alike for the young or for the ag: 
LOZENGES. RECENT TESTIMONIAL. " 
EAB SIR,— Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in testifying t 
in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchial affections; so good a medici: 
be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best résults. - 


To Mr. Tuomas KEATING. Apothecary H.>} 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by TH 
&c.,79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &c. 

















MANUFACTURERS. 


BEST ELECTRO SILVER PLATE &CUT 
CHRISTMAS PRHES 


Side Dishes, - + 
£8 10s., £9, £12, £16 per set : 
of Four. 
Cruet Frames, 
22s., 368., 45s., 60s., SOs. 
Breakfast Cruets, 
15s., 208., 258., 35s., 40s. 
Cake Baskeis, 
21s., 30s., 35s., 45s., 558., 60s. 
Butter Dishes, 
12s8., 158., 258., 30s. 
Dessert Knives and 


Forks, 
Per doz. £2 10s., £3., £4 10s., 
£5 5s. 


Fish Knives, 
12 Knives iu Case, 50s. to £5. 
Fish Carvers, 
Per pair in Case, !4s., 20s., 
25s. to 60s. 


ELECTRO-SILVER TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s.,£6 10s.. 


LONDON MANUFACTORY : | SHEFFIELD | 
WINSLEY STREET, OXFORD STREET. ROYAL CUT 























2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DENMAN ’s Greek Wines, 20, Piccadilly. 


‘Pamphlet Priced-List,” “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six 
Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s. 4d. 














PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL NOTATION. 








ra-cious Queen, Long live our no - ble Queen, God save the Queen. 
This Notation is meeting with a great amount of favour. Lists of works printed in it, Lesson Books, Psalm 
and Hymn Tune Books, Band of Hope Songs, Glees, Anthems, &c., with specimens, sent gratis and post- 
free by the Publisher, W. HamitTon, 33 Bath St., Glasgow. London Agent—F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row. 


LUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and 
“BERT’S, 24, Piccadilly—is so ORIENTA ' 
ind instananeous that grey hair 


ny ee ee ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 
it perfect ~ ° — = AGREEABLE AND EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
cation, n al 
2ls. Sample case } THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


pene vats Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
8 FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, None genuine unless signed 
” Pgetekiy tntgurtiag a ~ JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 
shade to hair of any Ait) RE AES a - 
*e has caused many 


1s. 6d., and 2is, Gis (7a 
ALBERT, A : Dy 
NILLY, \ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
‘OYAL FAMILY. / Qos We STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throuchout the World. 












































&2A4MILY SHOULD KHBEHEP THE FAMED 


TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE,” 


‘'G THE SYSTEM. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per dozen. 


-MS, the Original Makers, 2, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 
LEWIS AND OO., Agents, WORCESTER. : 





YRED.—Patronised by | 
Tobility, and Faculty.—Mrs. 
» at 304, Regent Street, W., 
. All defects of the hair can 
‘ry’s treatinent. 


E PREPARATION for the 
t free, 4s. —) 
for permanently eradicating 


8. per bottle, carriage paid. GLASS SHADES, 
‘ ; FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. 
plaints, Indigestion, Sick 


tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 
1e Stomach and Bowels, are 
’S 


fetiereemomevcationre| GLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


successful effect; and where 


zcan be better adapted. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
= 18. 194. and 2s. 9d. per bor, 
ist. 











Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 


JSE SYMINGTON’S 
iNT PEA FLOUR, 


or making Soup in one minute without boiling. 
STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
























































ADVERT! 


W. F. THOMAS & CO’S 
PATENT SEWING MACHINE 


qreme MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURP) 
£3 15s. j 
Grew MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 





BWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMA 
\O_ IMPROVED MAUHINES FOR FLOWERID 
Se fe MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND | 

MAKERS. 


EWING MACHINES .FOR DRESS AND ~ 
MAKERS, 


y AX THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDL 
Biss HOLE MAOHINES FOR CLC 
D2 LINEN. 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on bot’ 


WO THREAD MACHINES, on Table co 
—Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


W. F. THOMAS and OO., the original Pate 
Cheapside: Regent Circus, Oxford Street, Lo 
Union Passage, Birmingham.—AGENTS V 


HOLLOWAY’S PII 


ALL OUR FACULTIES. — Almost all d 
human body are distinctly to be traced t 
The purification of that fluid is the first ste; ’ 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS recommend the); 
attention of fall sufferers, no injurious c 
result from their use, no mistake can I 
administration. 








A Clear Complexion is pro 


GOWLAND'S LC 
if ADIES riding and promenadis 
4 


to the weather at this season, wil 

the application of this celebrated prepar 
105 years), experience its extraordinar; 
It produces and sustains 

Great Purity and Delicacy of 
Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and 
action, softness, and elasticity of the s* 
mended in preference to any other p 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggi 
Pints, 4s. 6d.; half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUT 
name of the Proprietor, “ E. C. Bourn 
Lincoln's Inn Fields” on the Governmer’ 


LIEBE.. 
Liebig’s Nourishment in Soh 
Infants and Weak Ch 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE for 


The small dose of this Extract dissc 
tepid milk. No cooking required. So‘ 
ls. 9d. per bottle—Sole Agents, A. & 2; 
7, Fen Court, E.O. ' 


MRS. HARRIS HE, 
AMERICAN | 


HAIR DRES:. 


Is the favourite preparation used b: 
for strengthening, vivifying, promoti 
and adding brilliancy, fragrance, and! 
cures baldness, thickens thin hair, , 
falling off, and never feilsin restoring 
colour and beauty, and is an essentiz 
who wish to have and preserve that 
—a good head of hair. Sold in bot 
8s. 6d. and 7s. each, and wholesale by 
SONS, 150, Oxford Street, London. 


SPECIAL NOTICE T 
Mrs. HERBERT has just issued ai, 
Treatise on the Human Hair and it 
its varities, treatment, beauty, and 
with a few hints on the PRESERV 
PLEXION, intended for the guidar‘ 
preserve, beautify, and enhance the 
it can be obtained Gratis of mor 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
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IN 


GE OF COFFEE, 


ONE MINUTE. 


‘unN’s Essznce or Correx is the only one 
ts, for some reason or other, have hitherto 
vandoned.”—Extract from the Commercial 


tanDy, M.D. 


YM Is. TO 2s. EACH. 
RED BY 


HEWETT, 


LONDON. 





WHY USE 


WORSDELL’S PILLS? 


ey are the best, safest, and most certain 
NE. 

y relieve and cure all DisoRDERS OF THE 
ComPLaInNTs, &c. 


\NDIGESTION, LOWNESS OF SPIRITS, FLA- 
l complaints of the Stomach, they are a 


nists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
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T, 75 GUINEAS. 


of the Mechanism; by a 
: Bridge; and by the redistribution 
vriter in the St. James’s Magazine, 
1e is certainly very fine, and those 
+ new instrument.” The Leader of 
he ‘Stud’ Upright Pianoforte by 
he Grand Piano in an Instrument 
antages are mechanical. ° 
tics) in the richness of tone and 

3 :—*Most satisfactory, whether 

feeling of the player, either in 
iesired.” The London Review of 
aer & Co. have invented a new 

‘inging, gives forth much of the 

r to the grand piano.” Public 

+ Co., which produces a richness 

n its power of tone, capacity for 

nt marks an important stage in 


RGATE STREET. 
»ELFAST: High Street. 
som & Son, Bath; Smirx & Son 




































































FLOUR 
OATMEAL 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 Ibs.), 
carriage free. Whites, for Pastry; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds; Wheat 
Meal, for Brown Bread. Best Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch 
Brose Meal, &c. HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell 
Road, City Road, E.C. ; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread- 
making gratis. Terms ‘Cash. A half-sack (140 Ibs.) carriage free to any railway station within 200 
— oo of Prices by Post. Address, HORSNAILL AND CATCHPOOL, Liverpool Road, 

ndon, N. 


NOTE.—HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both 
fine and round, from the best Scotch Millers. 
LARGE CONSUMERS TREATED WITH. 


ROBERT COCKS AND Co.'s NEW payenes JAMES LEWIS’S NOVELTY. 


TS SUEZ QUADRILLE, for the Pianoforte. 
WRIGHT. Illustrated with an authentic Plan of the 
stupendous Canal. Price 3s., free by post 19 stamps. 
N THE noes ee OF LIFE, ) Row Sone. x the owe G 
poser. 0) hy Voice is near,” e Wishing oe ~ “Tae y 
Liquid Gem,” “ Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still,” “ Morn on 
the Meadow,” “The Lily,” and two hundred other beautiful S P R l N K L E R. 
Songs and Ballads. 33 free by post for 19 stamps each. — Most refreshing for the Boudoir 
FAIR wie oO — a ey, by Jean Ingelow Up a and Ball Room; these bottles are 
Music by °A ATTY. ac e have seldom met i } \ filled with Bau de Cologne, Florida 


with so much te concealed in so apparently simple aj 
song.”—Vide ‘‘ Edinburgh Courant.” Price 3s. The same for Water, Lavender Water, or 


Pianoforte by Carl Luini, post free for 19 stamps. , 
: . Perfumes. 


Tes NEW DANCES forthe PIANOFORTE, any illustrated. 4 S P 
No.1. Twilight Polka. Composed by Adam W right. 3s. " ~— F Prices, from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., to 
No. 2. Carte Blance Galop. Composed by J. Buchanan. 3s. =No. ~ Wass 2 © be had of all dealers in Perfumery 


3. Loch lke Mesarkn iee By J. Buchanan. 4s.—No. \e Le Lac LS 2 
@’Azur, Polka Mazurka. A. Delaseurie.—No. 5. Selina throughout the world. 
ao gym iq ~ No 6. 5 wT ag Quadrille. 
ridham. 4s. ti) appho. se Brillante. M.Graziana ; 
_—— , Ereoe Become, Valtz. J. Pridham. 4s. MANUFACTORY : 
ach at half-price. with an extra stamp for postage. y ai 
London: ene and Co., New Burlington Street. 6, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, London. 
To be had everywhere. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dusiin Pau M 


Tt is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 


England; or Wholesale at 
8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.” 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, w., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Cary ts, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining: -Rooms, Libraries, Drawing- 
Rooms, oa Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the oe a wont Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 


BEDSTEADS “AND BEDDING SUITABLY FOR TH. THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 
212 & 213, OXFORD STREET W. 


SA P I N E. From the Laboratory of "THOMAS "JACKSON. 


A New and Superior Fluid for Cleaning Articles of Dress or Drapery 
‘ from Stains of Grease, Oil, Paint, &c. 

SAPINE is certified Free of all Petroleum, has no unpleasant smell. 

SAPINE does not injure the material, nor affect the most delicate colour. 

SAPINE i is sold in bottles by the principal Chemists, at 6a at 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d. 

































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 
LONDON, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lorp Cuter Justice, C.P. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE. 

THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

JOHN OSBORNE, Esga., Q.C. 

EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Ese. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esg., Taxtna Masrsr 1x Cuanorry. 








DIRECTORS. 
Austin, Cuarzzs, Esq., Q.C. Grrrarp, The Rt. Hon. Sir G. M., Lord Justice. 
Bacon, James, Esq., Q.C., Commissioner in Greens, T. Wess, Esq., Q.C. 
Bankruptcy. Kewpatt, Jony, Esq. 
Bravumont, James, Esq. Lams, Gore, Esq. 
Bisc, Epwarp Smits, Esq. | Leman, James, Esq. 
Botron, Joun Henry, Esq. |  Oszoxne, Jonn, Esq., Q.C. 
Broperir, Francis, Esq. |  Pemserton, E. Lerten, Esq. 
Cuicuester, J. H. R., Esq. |  Rrppett, Sir W. Bucuanan, Bart. 
Cooxsoy, W. Srrickianp, Esq. | Ross, The Hon. Sir Guoree, 
Duemorz, WittiaM, Esq., Q.C. |  Scappine, Epwm Waxo, Esq. 
Fottert, Ropert Barty, Esq., Zuzing Master || Smuru, The Hon. Mr. Justice Montacuz. 
in Chancery. | Smirn, Micwakt, Esq. 
Frere, Bartz J. Laurie, Esq. Trtson, Sir THomas. 








FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY Ist, 1869. 
Existing Assurances & Bonus £4,650,000 | Invested Funds.................. £1,540,000 
Annual Income .................. 200,000 | Claims and Bonus paid......... 1,650,000 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 





ECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no less than seven 
times the total annual income. The further guarantee of fully 
subscribed Capital of £1,000,000. 

WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 
10s. per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five Years’ existence 
without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 
residence in any part of the world. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are 
specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once issued, 
absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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VERONICA, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


In Five Books. 
ecacellieocs 
, BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. THE ROAD THAT LED NOWHITHER. 


Very near to Florence is the valley of 
the Ema. 

The Ema is a small stream which strik- 
ingly contradicts the proverb, “As you 
make your bed, so you must lie on it,” 
the bed the Ema has formed for itself 
being a valley a mile or so broad in some 
places, reckoning from hill to hill; and 
the little river trickling through it now-a- 
days, in a disproportionately small channel, 
which may be (and is in more than one 
part of its course) spanned by a bridge of 
a single small arch. The ridge of hills 
dividing the valley of the Ema from that 
of the Arno is well known by sight to most 
of the many strangers who go to Florence. 
Few casual visitors, however, cross the 
ridge. The landscape seen from its sum- 
mit is peculiarly Tuscan, and to the un- 
accustomed eye there is something drear 
and melancholy mingling with its beauty. 
After a time that impression is much 
softened. The peculiar delicacy of colour- 
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ing; the long vistas of hills that fold like 
i clouds one over the other, and present 
nearly as much variety of outline as the 
t clouds themselves; the countless towers, 
villas, and churches that lie scattered over 
the scene, and peep forth from amid the 
hoary olive-trees; combine to charm the 
sight. 

We come to learn the loveliness as we 
learn the expression of a face whose 
stranger aspect was so different from its 
known and familiar one, that the recollec- 
tion of our first impression startles use 
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| Price TWOPENCE. 





The great enchantment of this Tuscan 
landscape lies in the atmosphere through 
which it is viewed. The wonderful lights 
and shades, the exquisite tints, the limpid 
clearness of the skies, are inestimable in 
their effect upon the scenery. In a winter 
afternoon at sunset, the bare, distant Ap- 
penines are touched with such ethereal 
hues—such lilacs, silvery greys, blues, and 
rose-colours—that they look like mother- 
of-pearl mountains in some fairy story. 
Not Hope herself can more delusively 
beautify the barren distance than does this 
southern air. 

Then, as the sun goes down, and the 
brief twilight deepens, there grows a solemn 
purple on the hills: a colour that seems, in 
its intense bloomy depth, to fold around 
them like a cloud-garment. It is not that 
the hills grow purple, but that the great 
purple descends and wraps itself about the 
hills. Or, in the early summer days, what 
a fathomless ocean of dazzling blue is it that 
the swallows sail across! Bright, rapid, 
gladsome little skiffs upon that silent sea ! 
Every projecting stone in the cottages is 
precious, casting as it does an island of 
black shadow on the glare of wall or road. 
The springing wheat is almost too emerald- 
bright to be gazed upon. Beside the 
burnt brown tower on the hill, stand the 
strong cypresses, writing dark characters 
against the shimmering sky—hieroglyphics 
which different eyes so differently inter- 
pret, and which to some remain dumb and 
unread for ever. 

It is June. Through the vale of Ema 
ripples the shrunken river among the 
parched, thirsty sand. Here and there comes 
a stretch that seems to have absorbed the 
little stream. You can cross it dry-shod. 
But, lo! some furlongs off, it purls and 
gurgles once more amid the reeds. The 
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frogs keep up an incessant cry, tremulous | 
and guttural; and now and then one of | 
them plashes luxuriously into the cool | 
water beneath the shadow of the bank. | 
The cicala, in his bronze coat of mail, 
sends forth a shrill sound, like the spring- | 
ing of an infinitely tiny rattle made of the 
finest steel. It seems to be to the ear what 
the hot quivering of the air is to the eye, 
and to be equally suggestive of sunshine. 
Swarms of coloured butterflies flutter 
brightly around. Orange, crimson, blue, 
white, purple, yellow—if a rainbow could 
fall from the sky, and be scattered into a 
thousand fragments as it fell, it could 
shower down no bright tint these winged 
flowers would fail to match. 

On the dry, dusty, crumbling paths that | 
climb the hills bounding the valleys, the | 
light beats fiercely. The grass is parched | 
and sparsely grown, and dry. Here and 
there glitters a bunch of glaring yellow 
weeds, made bold and flaunting by the 
munificent sun, like a coarse favourite of 
fortune. Little cold bright-eyed lizards glide 
in and out of the chinks in the rough stone 
walls that flank the main roads. Some of 
the lizards are as green as emeralds. Others, 
again, are of the same hue as the brownest 
of the blocks of stone. Sometimes they will 
remain as motionless as the stone itself, 
gazing with their round, unwinking, black 
diamonds of eyes, until the passer-by might 
think that they were hardened and baked 
stiff and stony by the heat. But suddenly, 
at some sound or sight which startles it— 
or, it may be, from pure caprice—the little 
reptile flits away as swift and noiseless asa 
flash of light, and is gone. 

Over the top of the wall tumbles a laden 
branch of roses, or the starry clematis. 
The wheat is high, and the green vines, 
full of leaf, hang richly on the pollard 
mulberry-stems. The grey olive stands up 
to his middle in a sea of grain. The corn 
and wine and oil all grow together on the 
same fertile field. Everything is steeped in 
sunlight. Only the olive’s silvery foliage 
conveys a thought of coolness. It is always 
a moonlight tree. In the sultriest summer 
noontide, its soft grey tint, and the fantastic 
weirdness of its shadowy form (especially 
in the older trees, which have been scooped 
and cut until nothing but a seemingly 
unsubsiantial shell. of trunk remains to | 
them), and the trembling, feathery plume | 
of branches, recal the cold bright pallor of | 
the moon, that makes the shuddering 








flowers so wan and bloomless when the 
night breeze rudiles their dewy breasts. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


(Conducted by 





Drought and a sultry silence, which the 
cicala’s ery seems but to emphasise, not 
break, prevail along the dusty road, as we 
wander along the Ema’s course, further and 
still further away from the fair city of Flo- 
rence, going eastward. Presently, with many 


| a labouring creak and jar, comes lumbering 


by, a clumsy country cart, drawn by two 
of the colossal, dove-coloured Tuscan oxen. 
The driver—or he who should be driving, 
rather—lies asleep under a shady awn- 
ing of matting at the bottom of bis rude 
vehicle. The cart is one which might have 
been copied inch for inch from a Roman 
bas-relief, and has been copied through a 
long series of models from the cart that bore 
home the produce of the teeming Italian soil 
in Horace’s day. The docile heavy beasts 
that draw it, turn their grand dark eyes 
askance upon the passenger as they meet 
him, and blow a fragrant breath from moist, 
ample nostrils. 

Following the windings of the road, 
which now runs for a short space on the 
level, close to the Ema, we come to a 
steep ascent on the right, leading up to 
the summit of one of the highest emi- 
nences overlooking the valley. Instead 
of sloping gently down towards the river, 
as most of the neighbouring hills do, this 
one terminates on the side of the Ema 
in an abrupt precipice. The steep ascent 
before mentioned leaves the main highway 
to climb this height. The road is narrow, 
strewn thickly with great smooth pebbles, 
like the bed of a torrent, and only kept 
from crumbling bodily down into the valley 
in summer, or being washed away by the 
rain in winter, by horizontal lines of rough 
stone paving, placed like the rungs of a 
ladder, which succeed each other at wide 
intervals, and afford a foothold to any laden 
mule that may be driven up or down. 
To wheels, the road is quite inaccessible. 
Arrived on the summit, it turns abruptly 
to the left between high stone walls, within 
which the soil is so much higher than the 
road—a common circumstance in Tuscan 
farms—that the corn and wild flowers 
peep over the top of the wall, and the olives 
and fruit-trees rear nearly their whole 
height above it. The walls and the foliage 
shut out all glimpse of the view to right or 
left; but presently we come to an open 
space, a little piazzetta, and the wide land- 
scape bursts upon us. It is so bright and 
airy and unexpected, that we feel as though 
we had come out of a dark room into the 
daylight. We are on the topmost ridge of 
a line of hills that slope down on either 
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hand—this way toward the Ema, that way | largely predominating) in holiday attire, 


toward the Arno. 
Close, here in the foreground, is a tiny 


church with a low campanile, or bell-tower, | 


on its roof. it is the church of Saint John 
in Jerusalem. But the neighbouring pea- 
sants know it by no other name than San 
Gersolé, that being the popular contraction 
of the ten syllables necessary to the pro- 
nunciation of San Giovanni in Gerusa- 
lemme. In front of the church lies the 
little piazzetta, bounded on the side opposite 
to the church-door by a low parapet wail, 
and entirely surrounded by huge cypresses. 
Beyond this parapet what a dream of 
purple hills, veiled slightly here and there 
by a silvery gauze of hot mist! Whata 
widening plain, ever widening toward the 
sea, that is green near at hand, and then 
in the distance bluish-grey, and holds Arno, 
sleepily flowing on his course, brightening 
it with rare gleams reflected from the sky ! 
What a vision of a city, whose house-roofs 
seem to press and throng like a holiday 
crowd, and of an awful dome, and soaring 
towers and spires, and churches and pa- 
laces, and old arched gateways, showing 
burnt and brown as colossal fragments of 
Etruscan pottery! What a dazzling speck 
of whiteness on the far horizon, that looks 
like a wandering cloud, but is the jagged 
line of the Carrara marble mountains many 
amile away! What a strange melancholy 
charm as the eye explores the naked Appe- 
nine, discrowned long ages of his rich regal 
wreath of woods, rearing parched and 
crumbling heights to the relentless sun, 
and with black gashes of shadow where a 
deep ravine winds its mysterious way into 
the central stronghold of the hills! What 
a waveless sea of azure air, into whose 
limpid depths the very soul seems to plunge 
and float as we gaze! And subtly steeping 
all this in a flood of glory, what a divinely 
terrible, divinely beneficent, dazzling, flam- 
ing, white-hot sunshine ! 

Drought, and a sultry silence, shaking to 
the shrill song of the cicala, as we stand 
and gaze. 

Suddenly a jangling bell breaks forth 
discordantly. Up in the square campanile 
of San Gersolé it is swinging in uneasy 
jerks—ting-tang, ting-tang, jingle-jangle 
jingle—without any rhythm. 

Out of the dark little church comes a 
procession. Two priests; boys in white 


surplices swinging censers; men carrying | 


a lofty crimson banner bearing the puinted | 


miracle of some saint; and some dozen or so 
of peasant men and women (the latter 


| carrying missals, and shouting forth a 
| Latin hymn in a quaint, monotonous chant. 

Round the little piazza they march so- 
| lemnly, sending up curling clouds of in- 
| cense into the leafy darkness of the cy- 
| presses, and jealously edging on to every 
| inch of shade as they walk slowly, bare- 
| headed, under the summer sky. Once, 
twice, three times, they make the circuit of 
| the piazza. Then the dark church door 
| swallows them again. The bell ceases to 
| jangle, and the last whiff of incense floats 
| away into the air. 

Standing with San Gersolé on the left, 
and the parapet wall on the right, and 
looking straight before us, whither does the 
road lead P 

“ Nowhither,” answers an old contadino, 
who has been tending his cows in a shed 
close at hand. Cows know no difference 
between work days and feast days; but 
need their fodder and litter all the same, 
though it be the festa of the saint whose 
legend is commemorated on the crimson 
banner. Therefore the old contadino has 
been tending them, with a large apron 
made of coarse blue linen tied over his 
holiday clothes. And if you ask him again 
whither the road leads, he will still answer 
“nowhither.”’ You donot “come out,” he 
says; the road leads nowhither, save—as 
if you press him hard with questions he 
will be driven to tell you—to the extreme 
edge of the precipice that overhangs the 
valley of the Ema. 

But is there nothing, then, between 
Gersolé and the edge of the precipice, save 
a strip of road leading nowhither? Ah, 
truly, yes: there is a garden; a large 
garden. And there is a house; a large 
house; the Villa Chiari. Oh, yes, as to 
that; yes, yes. But the road—what would 
you ?—leads nowhither. 

Proceeding along it, nevertheless, we 
reach a forlorn-looking, grass-grown space. 
The grass is burnt straw-colour, and a foot- 
path is worn across it. The footpath shows 
the bare brown earth beaten and baked 
quite hard. Across it streams an endless 
procession of big black ants—as zealously 
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busy a crowd pressing importantly along 
the road that “leads nowhither,” as you 
shall ever have seen even in Fleet-street, 
London City. No other living thing is to 
be beheld, not even a butterfly; but the 
cicala still springs his tiny steel rattle in 
the sultry silence. 

Before us is a high wall, whose plaster 
is crumbling and peeling off. There are 
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massive iron gates, worked by some cun- 
ning artizan of the old Florentine time, 
rusty and bent, and partly off their hinges. 
One-half of the gate stands open. It must 
have stood open this many a long day— 
many a long year, perhaps—for the grass 
has grown around it thickly, and one side 
of it is partly buried in the soil, and a 
colony of wild-flowers has sprung up in 
the shelter of its crooked shadow. On 
either side of the gate hangs down a 
tangled mass of leaves and branches cloth- 
ing the unsightly wall, and nearly hiding 
a marble tablet-—moss-grown and dis- 
coloured—whereon are graven the words 
“Villa Chiari,” surmounted by an elaborate 
coat of arms. The ivy, dog-rose, and 
honeysuckle, are all matted together, so as 
to form a thick screen over the tablet. But 
it matters the less, in that this is not the 
grand entrance to the house. No one 
enters by this old gate, save the contadini 
belonging to the adjacent farm. On the 
other side is a good road, well engineered, 
and mounting by due zigzags to a green 
painted gateway, and a gravelled sweep 
before the portico. 

But that is a long way off, and there are 
some acres of garden ground between the 
road that “leads nowhither” and that 
which officially conducts to Villa Chiari. 

In the old times many a lady’s palfrey, 
and many a churchman’s ambling mule, 
and many a rich litter borne by lackeys, 
and holding a luxurious Medicean noble, 
may have passed along the old steep way. 
Then, the fine scroll-work of the iron gates 
cast the black tracery of its shadow on fair 
faces and bright hair glistening in the sun- 
shine, and made them fairer and more 
bright by contrast. And they, too, have 
gone their way along the road that “ leads 
nowhither,” and the sculptured marble is 
white above their tombs, and the wild 
flowers twine fearlessly around the un- 
hinged gate. 

We pass the gateway and find ourselves 
in a neglected garden—neglected in this 
part of it, that is; for near the house the 
walks are rolled and weeded, and the flower- 
beds are as trim and bright as patterns ina 
kaleidoscope. But here are paths all over- 
grown with greenery ; tangled thickets of 
laurestinum, lilac, rose, and oleander. There 
is a pergola, or trellis, covered with vines. 
And the eglantine and clematis and cling- 
ing honeysuckle have usurped its support, 
and pushed their fragrant faces peeringly 
in here and there amid the leaves and the 
grape blossoms. From the bosky gloom of 





a grove of acacia and ilex-trees, thickly 
undergrown with laurel and lilac, comes 
the mellow fluting trill of a nightingale, 
like the perfume out of the heart of a rose. 
Now and again is heard the flutter of 
wings, as some little brooding bird stirs in 
his noonday dream, and then is still again. 
Onward we wander beneath the freshness 
of the pergola; then out again into the fiery 
air. Still onward, past a broken marble 
basin, once a fountain, where a tiny stream 
of water drips out of a crevice and makes a 
green track in the parched herbage ; and 
where a harmless snake is sunning himself 
asleep. And we come to a deep blot of 
shadow that shows against the glare of the 
ground, like a black mountain tarn amid 
snow. The shadow is thrown from an ancient 
cypress that stands, lonely as a sentinel, 
upon the brink of the precipice, at the end 
of the road that “leads nowhither.” And 
in the shadow sits a lady, young and beau- 
tiful, looking out at the far-away Appenine, 
and quite alone. 


CHAPTER ITI. VILLA CHIARI. 


Tue lady sitting in the shadow was 
Veronica. She wore a Tuscan hat with a 
wide flapping brim, such as the peasant 
women wear. And beneath it, her eyes 
gleamed and her cheeks glowed brighter 
than ever. She had wrapped a white 
burnous as fine as gossamer around her 
shoulders, and sat huddled together under 
the cypress with her elbows resting on 
her knees, and her cheeks resting on her 
hands. It was shady beneath the cy- 
press, but it was not cool. No spot to 
which the hot sun-impregnated air had free 
access could be cool. Still, Veronica sat 
there looking out at the far-away barren 
Appenine, with her elbows resting on her 
knees, and her cheeks resting on her hands. 

A man came through the garden towards 
her; a short, thick-set, grey-haired man, 
staid and respectful, who bared his head in 
the sunshine as he addressed her. 

“Signora!”’ said the grey-haired man; 
and then stood still and waited. 

Veronica neither turned her head nor 
her eyes towards him. But her colour rose 
a very little, and through her parted lips 
the breath came quicker. 

“Miladi!” said the grey-haired man. 
No shade of difference could be discovered 
in his tone. It was the same to him, 
whether he used the one title or the other. 
If this lady preferred the English one, why 
should she not have it? He had learned 
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that she liked it best; but he was very far 
indeed from understanding why. 

“‘ What is it, Paul ?” 

“ Pardon, miladi, but Sir John, on awak- 
ing from his siesta, demanded to know 
where you were; and when I told him that 
I supposed you were beneath theaccustomed 
cypress, sent me to pray you to come in.” 

Paul spoke in Italian—which was nearly 
as much a foreign language as English to 
his Piedmontese tongue—and addressed her 
with perfect respect, but with an indefin- 
able air of taking it for granted that she 
would comply with any expressed wish of 
Sir John’s, which grated on the sensitive 
soreness of her haughty spirit. 

**T am very well here, and shall remain,” 
said Veronica, briefly. Then she turned 
her eyes away (she had never relinquished 
her careless attitude) and seemed to dis- 
miss him from her thoughts. 

“Tt is bad to stay here in the heat, 
miladi,” returned Paul. He spoke with 
the same calm, imperturbable air of know- 
ing his duty and doing it, which he had 
assumed towards Sir John Gale in the 
most irritable moments of his illness. 

‘“‘T am in the shade,” said Veronica. 
And when she had said it, she bit her lip 
at having been betrayed into what seemed 
like an excuse or apology. 

Paul gravely unfurled a huge yellow 
sunshade lined with purple, which he had 
brought with him. It was characteristic 
of the man, and of the perfect sense he had 
of his own position, that, albeit his bare 
head was scorching in the glare, he had 
never thought of unfurling the sunshade for 
his own use. 

It came into the month’s wages to endure 
personal inconvenience of some sort. A 
little roasting, a little freezing, a little wet- 
ing—what mattered? There was that 
village up in the Alps, and there were the 
two boys waiting to be educated to a point 
that would make them independent of such 
disagreeable exertions and sacrifices. 


Paul put up the yellow umbrella, and | 


held it over Veronica’s head; he seemed 
so absolutely certain that she would get up 
off the ground and come with him into the 
house, that she rose as though some spell 
were moving her limbs. Suddenly the 


wilful, spoiled-child mood came upon her, | 


and she threw herself down again beneath 
the tree, saying, “Go and get me some 
cushions and a shawl. 
I am enjoying the view.” 
“In the evening, signora—miladi—it is 


very fine here. Now, the sun will burn your | colour of which was diversified by bright 





I shall stay here. | 


skin, and spoil your eyes. It is not like in 
England, miladi; at this hour in the summer, 
even up on a height like this, it is not good 
to be out in the sunshine. It makes the wo- 
men look old soon. See our contadine !” 

With this masterly stroke, Paul gravely 
bent down, hat in hand, and held his arm 
out for Veronica to lean on when she should 
rise—and she did rise. 

Paul walked a pace behind her holding 
the umbrella, and they proceeded towards 
the house. Instead of passing beneath the 
pergola, they turned on reaching the old 
fountain—where their footsteps disturbed 
the snake, that slid away at their approach 
into the dry grass—to the left, and en- 
tered a path leading through a shrubbery. 
Here the walks were neat, the grass 
clipped, and the flowers duly tended. The 
grounds had not the fresh perfection of an 
English garden. There was a want of 
finish about all the details—the finish that 
comes from doing thoroughly whatever is 
done—but nature had filled the place with 
light, and colour, and perfume, and it was 
very lovely. At a turn in the path the 
house came in view. Villa Chiari was an 
old and vast building, solid, heavy, and 
with few windows in proportion to the 
great extent of wall-space. This circum- 
stance, which would make a house gloomy 
in a northern climate, is suggestive only of 
grateful shade and coolness, to a dweller 
beneath Italian skies. Wealth had been 
unsparingly employed within the Villa to 
make it a comfortable and luxurious resi- 
dence, in accordance with modern English 
ideas of what is comfortable and luxurious: 
but without, Villa Chiari remained much 
as it had becn any time these three hun- 
dred years. It was covered with yellowish 
plaster. Situated as the house was, on a 
height, and fronting to the north, it had 
become much stained by wind and weather. 
The plaster was discoloured, cracked, and, 
in some places, had peeled off altogether, 
revealing a rough solid wall constructed of 
mingled brick and stone, after the Tuscan 
fashion. To each window were double 
wooden shutt2rs or jalousies, painted green. 
These were open on the side of the house 
that was in shadow, and were carefully closed 
whenever the sun’s rays beat against them 
like a flight of burning arrows. All the 
windows on the basement story were pro- 
tected against more earthly assailants, by 
massive wrought-iron bars. 

Immediately beneath each of the lower 
windows was a stone bench, the sad, grey 
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lichens. A large archway, closed by double 
doors, in the centre of the facade, gave 
access to a paved courtyard open to the 
sky. Around the courtyard ran an open 
arcade—called here a loggia—and from it 
opened various doors leading to the interior 
of the dwelling. The roof was covered 
with ancient tiles, mellowed into a rich 
sombre brown by time and sunshine. And 
from it, at one end of the building, rose a 
square tower, also tiled, and with over- 
hanging penthouse eaves. 

There was something melancholy and 
forlorn in the exterior aspect of the house. 
The crumbling plaster, the shut jalousies, 
the moss-grown uneven pavement before the 
door, the brooding stillness that hung over 
the whole place—a stillness that seemed of 
death rather than sleep—were all depress- 
ing. 

Paul held open a low door, beneath the 
loggia, for Veronica to pass. 

She entered a shady corridor, whose 
marble pavement seemed icy cold to one 
coming from without. A moment ago she 
had longed for shade and coolness. Now, 
the air of the house struck chill, and she 
shuddered, drawing the cloak around her. 

At the end of the corridor was a large 
saloon. The floor was still covered with a 
rich and very thick carpet, contrary to 
Italian usage, which requires that all 
carpets be removed from the marble or 
painted brick floors, in summer. There 
were luxurious chairs, and sofas, and otto- 
mans; cabinets of rare workmanship and 
costly materials; silken hangings and gold- 
framed mirrors in the saloon. It had a 
lofty, vaulted ceiling adorned with colossal 
stucco garlands, white on a blue ground. 
The air was faint with the rich perfume of 
flowers, disposed in massive groups about 
the room; and only a dim sea-green twi- 
light filtered in through the closed jalousies. 

Sir John Gale was lying on a couch 
when Veronica entered. He rose when she 
appeared, took her hand, and led her toa 
chair. He was more high-shouldered than 
ever, and lean; and in the greenish light 
his face looked ghastly. Paul had followed 
Veronica to his master’s presence, and had 
waited an instant; but at a wave of Sir 
John’s hand he had withdrawn, closing the 
door noiselessly after him. 

Veronica tossed her broad-brimmed hat 
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on to an ottoman near her, and threw her- 
self back in her chair with an air of con- 
summate languor. 
Sir John’s eyes were accustomed to the | 
dimness. He could see her better than she 
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could see him, and he watched her with a 
half-admiring, half-savage glance. 

. “ You have been out,” he said, after a 
silence of some minutes. 

She slightly bent her head. 

“T thought that you had been taking a 
siesta in your own apartments.” 

She made a negative sign without 
speaking. 

“Am I not deemed worthy of the honour 
of a word?” asked Sir John; and though 
his mouth smiled as he said it, his eyebrows 
frowned. 

“Too hot to talk!” murmured Veronica. 

“Tf you had remained indoors, as I have 
so frequently advised, at this hour, you 
would not now have been overcome by the 
heat, which is, of course, my first consider- 
ation; and I should have enjoyed the plea- 
sure of your conversation.” 

Veronica shrugged her shoulders, and 
smiled disdainfully. 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” said Sir 
John, answering the smile with a sneer 
Mephistopheles might have owned. “ Per- 
haps you would not have made yourself 
agreeable if you had stayed in. But at all 
events you would have done more wisely 
for yourself. You positively run the risk 
of getting a coup de soleil by running out 
in this incautious manner !” 

Veronica sighed a little impatient sigh, 
and pulling down a rich plait of her hair, 
drew its glossy length languidly across and 
across her lips. 

“Magnificent!” said Sir John, softly, 
after eontemplating her for some time. 

She looked up inquiringly. 

“ Magnificent hair! Quantity, quality, 
and hue, all superb! I never knew but one 
other woman with such an abundance of 
hair as you have. And hers was blonde, 
which 1 don’t admire.” 

The expression of‘his admiration had not 
lost its power to charm her. Indeed it 
may be said that to hear her beauty praised 
by any lips, however false and coarse, 
was now the one delight of her life. That 
the flattery was poisoned, she knew, as the 
drunkard knows what bane he swallows in 
each fiery draught. But she turned from 
it no more than he refrains from the fatal 
wine-cup. Her face brightened, and she 
coquettishly released all the coils of her 
hair with a sudden turn of her hand. It 
fell in plaits, or loose rippling tresses, all 
around her. Sir John looked on compla- 
cently with a sense of ownership. 

“Will you drive this evening?” 
Veronica. 


asked 
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“Drive? I don’t know. Where ? 
are no drives !” 

“T want to go to Florence.” 

“To Florence !” 

“You know you said I should do so, 
some day. I have never seen it. When 
we passed through from the railway station, 
it was dark. It is sodull here. Besides,” 
she added, as if angry with herself for 
having assumed a pleading tone, “I want 
to go.” 

“There can be no necessity, Veronica. 
The servants will procure you anything 
you want.” 

“ But I wish tosee the city ! Why should 
you not come ?” 

““ What is the use of making me recapitu- 
late my reasons? I am knownthere. You 
would be exposed to—to—disagreeable ren- 
contres—in short, it is better not to go 
into Florence at present.” 

He spoke in an imperious tone of master- 
hood, and then sank back on his couch as 
though the discussion were closed. Ve- 
ronica sat quite still for a minute or so. 
The minute seemed very long to her. She 
was trying to school herself to be politic, 
and to answer calmly. But self-control is 
not to be acquired in an instant. 

Her own impulse of the moment, her 
own likes and dislikes, caprices, and 
whims, had been paramount with Ve- 
ronica all her life. Now, after telling 
herself sternly, that it would not do to 
be hasty, and that everything depended 
on her power of self-command, she broke 
out on a sudden with childish vehemence ; 





There 


declaring that she was moped to death; | 


that she was dull, wretched, bored, all day 
long; that if there were any reason for 
Sir John’s shrinking from being seen in 
Florence, it rested with himself to remove 
that reason; that she was sick and weary 
of the delays and disappointments ; finally 
that she would go to the city that evening. 

At first Sir John listened to her petulant 
broken speech with the detestable enjoy- 
ment of a cruel school-boy, who watches 
his newly-caged bird fluttering in terror 
and impotent anger against the wires. But 
some word she said, touched on a theme 
which threatened to give him trouble. 

That prospect was not amusing. Be- 
sides, Veronica looked very handsome so 
long as she was merely passionate and 
angry. But after the first outburst, symp- 
toms of rising tears became apparent, and 
that prospect also was not amusing. 

“Good Heavens, Veronica!” exclaimed 


Sir John. “ Howcan you be such a baby ? 
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Go, go, if you like. If you care about it so 








much, order the carriage at any hour you 


please. Only let me suggest that it be not 


before the sun has begun to lose some of 


his power. It will be hot enough in any 
case in those narrow stuffy streets. Ouf!”’ 

“And you?” said Veronica, standing 
looking at him irresolutely. 

“Qh, I shall not go. You can 
your maid, and Paul will attend you.” 

“JT don’t want Paul,” muttered Ve- 
ronica, but in so low and indistinct a tone 
that Sir John might plausibly affect not to 
hear it if he chose. And he did choose. 

“Of course Paul will attend you,” he 
repeated, quietly. ‘You will find Paul 
indispensable. That lout ofa Tuscan coach- 
man would get you into some scrape to a 
certainty.” 

All Sir John Gale’s servants, with the 
exception of Paul and the cook, were 
Tuscans: not town-bred Florentines, but 
country people. Their service was clumsily 
rendered, but Sir John had known what 
he was about when he charged Paul to see 
that no servant accustomed to wait on 
foreigners, and to flit from house to house 
gossip-laden, was engaged among his do- 


take 


mestics. 

When the carriage was announced, there 
stood Paul, bare-headed, to hand ‘‘ miladi” 
in. , Her maid placed herself on the back 
seat, and Paul climbed up to the box beside 
the coachman. 

“ Where to, miladi ?” 
ing down, hat in han 

“To Florence. Anywhere. I don’t 
know. Stay; I want to buy a—a fan. 
Drive first to a place where they sell fans.” 


asked Paul, lean- 


The carriage had not gone a quarter of 


a mile down the steep incline that led from 
Villa Chiari—it was down hill thence in 
every direction—when she called to Paul, 
and bade him make the coachman stop. 

“T think,” said she, with a not quite 
successful assumption of being an indepen- 
dent agent, “ I think I will take a drive in 
the park—the Cascine they call it, don’t 
they? Go there first.” 

Paul bent down lower into the car- 
riage, and said, in English, “ At the hour 
when we should arrive there, miladi, the 
Cascine would be terribly unwholesome. 
Sunset is a bad time, or even the hour be- 
fore sunset. There isa mist. It is damp. 
You get colds—oh, very dangerous colds. 
Does miladi care which fan-shop she goes 
to?” 

Veronica drew from her pocket a delicate 
gold watch encrusted with jewels, and 
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looked at it with a meditative air, while 
Paul was speaking. 

“Tt is later than I thought,” she said, 
slowly. “Tell the coachman to drive 
straight into town. I must buy my fan by 
daylight. Never mind the Cascine. Go 
on.” 

She looked very imperial and grand, 
leaning back in the handsome carriage, 
and folded in a soft cloud of black lace. 
Peasant women passed and stared at her. 
Peasant children shouted. Working men, 
returning from their daily labour, shaded 
their eyes to look at her, dashing by. 

Paul sat, square-shouldered and steady, 
beside the coachman. And the pleasure of 
her weak, selfish vanity, and the petty de- 
light of being admired and envied by poor 
ignorant passers, was dashed with a bitter 
drop—the consciousness that that man was 
invested with power to control her move- 
ments, and that, brave it out as she might, 
she was a slave, and Paul her keeper. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE NORTH. LINCOLN TO SOMERSBY. 


Ir old Harry really is in the habit of 
“looking over Lincoln,” as the proverb 
says, then the crow looks over old Harry, 
for he is now perched with a fine view of 
wolds, heaths, and fens, high above the 
valley of the Witham, on the topmost grey 
pinnacle of one of the grand centra! towers 
of Lincoln cathedral. Upon six counties 
looks down the favoured bird; at his feet 
lies the damp amphibious Holland of Eng- 
land, the land of the grebe and tern, para- 
dise of the wild duck, the city of refuge of 
the lapwing and water-hen; below him, 
indeed, lies more than this, there lies a 
region won from the sea by the hands and 
brains of men, a great conquest of man’s 
mind over the brute forces that war against 
the progress of our race. 

That original, but rather crotchetty Lin- 
colnshire antiquary, Dr. Stukeley, whom his 
friend Warburton called “a mixture of 
simplicity, drollery, absurdity, ingenuity, 
superstition, and antiquarianism,” has 
some remarkable and ingenious theories 
about the origin of Lincolnshire, in which 
he takes us, as it were, into the very 
workshop of creation. He first notices that 
in England the eastern shore is generally 
flat and low, while the western is steep 
and rocky. In the same way mountains, 
not only in Britain, but all over the world, 
are usually steep and abrupt to the west, 
and descend to gentle declivities on the 





east, while plains, as a rule, always de- 
scend eastward. The reason for this, says 
Stukeley, is, that when the half-solid earth 
began first its diurnal motion, the moun- 
tain part, still soft, flew westward, as the 
dirt, by its vis inertie, will'fly from a wheel 
in a contrary way to its motion. “Thus,” 
says the amiable philosopher, with entire 
self-complacency, “it is that. we have 
so large a quantity of this marsh land 
in the middle of the eastern shore of 
England, seeming as if made by the wash- 
ing and sluices of the many rivers that fall 
that way, such as the Welland, the Witham, 
the Nene, the Ouse, great and little, together 
with many other streams of inferior note. 
These all empty themselves into the great 
bay formed between the Lincolnshire wolds 
and the cliffs of Norfolk, called by Ptolemy 
(reign of Hadrian) Metaris Aistuarium.” 
In October, 1571, a great tempest and in- 
undation swept the wide, flat, green country 
over which the crow now casts his eye. 
Three score vessels were lost on the coasts 
of Boston and Grimsby. Three arches of 
Wansford-bridge were carried away by 
the sudden and devastating torrent. Poor 
“ Master Pellam,” of Mumby Chappell lost 
one thousand one hundred sheep; but then 
how could he stop to lament when all 
Mumby Chappell itself, but three houses 
and the church steeple, were destroyed? A 
strange thing, too, happened in this same 
Mumby, for a ship driving upon a house, 
the frightened sailors took it for a rock, 
and leaping out of the foundering bark and 
clambering on the roof were saved. They 
also rescued the poor woman in the house 
who climbed up to them, when her husband 
and child were both drowned. Between 
Hummerston and Grimsby, one Mr. Specers 
lost a great number of sheep. The shepherd 
about noon came to his mistress and asked 
for his dinner ; to which she replied, crossly, 
he should have none of her. Just at that 
moment the sharp-tongued shrew hap- 
pened to look towards the marshes where 
her husband’s sheep were, and saw the 
water break in with a fierce and irresistible 
rush. She said, chidingly, “He is not a 
good shepherd that would not venture his 
life for his sheep.”” Upon which the man 
ran to drive home the sheep; but he and 
they were all drowned, and when the in- 
undation subsided the faithful fellow was 
found dead standing upright in a ditch, 
into which he must have fallen unawares. 
Four gentlemen of Kelsey and Maple- 
thorpe, lost together about twenty thou- 
sand head of cattle. Bourne was overflowed 
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till the water reached half up the ehurel. 
Steeking was wholly carried away, and a 
loaded waggon at that place was torn in 
two by the raging water. 

The history of the drainage of the 
country now surveyed by our winged com- 
missioner is a romance in itself. In James 
the First’s time, a local jury decided against 
further draining; but in 1626 the king 
granted leave to Cornelius Vermuyden, a 
Zealander, who offered for a third part of all 
he could reclaim to retrieve seventy thou- 
sand acres in Axholm alone. The Van 
Peenens, Valkenburghs and Veenattis, rich 
merchants of Dort and Amsterdam, en- 
couraged the adventure of their country- 
man, and his skilled Dutch and Flemish 
workmen soon got near the end of their 
work. The fen men became furious at the 
improvements. They complained of unjust 
distribution of the new lands, and of wilful 
injury done to the old. Openly counte- 
nanced by Portington, a turbulent justice 
of the peace, they frequently fell on the 
foreigners, broke down their new embank- 
ments, and burnt their obnoxious imple- 
ments. The resolute Dutchman, who had 

checked the Thames at Dagenham, and 
had drained Windsor and Sedgemoor, was 
not, however, to be baffled by the stilt 
walkers of the fens. Vermuyden collected 
round him French Protestants from Pic- 
ardy and Walloons from Flanders, re- 
fugees whose fathers had fled from the 
Duke of Alva, and settled in eastern Eng- 
land, along the edge of the fens, especially 
at Wisbeach, Whittlesea, Thorney, and 
Spalding. Slowly he carried the waters of 
the Sole into new deep channels for ever to 
be tributary to the Trent. The waters of 
the capricious Don were also forced hence- 
forward to flow directly into the Ouse, near 
Goole. Farmers had no longer need to 
ferry from Axholm to Sandtoft, not again 
would a boat with coffin and mourners 
be lost when rowing from Thorney to 
Hatfield. Nor, on the other hand, would 
future time ever see the glorious sight that 
Prince Henry beheld, when five hundred 
deer were driven before his one hundred 
boats, from Hatfield to Thorney Mere. Un- 
fortunately for the industrious Dutchman, 
one single error in his first plan rendered his 
whole life miserable. Vermuyden forced the 
Don at first through its northern channel 
alone into the river Aire. This cutting 
proved insufficient, and fresh lands were 
flooded. The people of the northern Don 
henceforward became the chief enemies of 
the improvement, and on some of Vermuy- 
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per s men killing one of the rioters, it led 
to fifty successive attacks on the works, till 
at last a royal proclamation read in Ax- 
holm by the sheriff, escorted by fifty horse- 
men, mingled with threats of fire and ven- 
geance, led to some transient quietude. 
Vermuyden, though proud, resolute, and 
sometimes driven to retaliations by the 
stupid boors who did not know their own 
good, succeeded at last; in 1629, he was 
knighted by Charles the First, and took a 
grant from the crown of Hatfield Chase for 
the sum of sixteen thousand and eighty 
pounds, and an annual rent of one hundred 
and ninety-five pounds three shillings and 
fivepence-halfpenny, and one red rose. 

The Dutch and German settlers were now 
allowed to build chapels in their villages. 
Still the conservative fen men remained 
turbulent and complaining. Their houses 
and farms were flooded, they said, their 
corn was washed away, their cattle were 
drowned, and the old rights of common 
cancelled. Unfortunately for Vermuy- 
den, he had now either lost his temper or 
grown too arrogant and despotic. He 
threatened petitioners against him with the 
gallows, which indeed many of them richly 
deserved. He threw many offenders against 
his Dutchmen into York gaol. He ruth- 
lessly stopped the old freeholders’ privi- 
leges of cutting moor turf, till he had at 
last to restore many old rights, owing to 
the interference of Lord Wentworth, pre- 
sident of the North. Eventually Vermuy- 
den washed his hands of ungrateful Lin- 
colnshire altogether, and sold all his pro- 
perty there. In 1642, when the Royalists 
were threatening the fens, Cromwell’s 
party broke the dykes, pulled up the flood- 
gates, and again laid Hatfield under water. 
The tide had turned, and henceforward all 
(except during short gleams of success) 
went ill with Sir Cornelius. He became 
involved in a spider’s web of law-suits and 
found his way into prison. The Dutch 
speculators who had lost by the “ Dutch 
Canal,” also took legal procee dings against 
him. But indomitable as ever, in 1629 he 
commenced the great Bedford Level for 
the Earl of Bedford. The clamour against 
the brave, resolute, industrious Dutchman 
then grew louder than ever. The strect 
ballads sung against the drainers contained 
such verses as the following : 

Behold the great design, which they do now determine, 

Will make our bodies pine, a prey to crows and vermine ; 

For they do meane all fens to drain and waters over- 
master, 


All will be dry, and we must die, 
want pasture. 
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Wherefore let us entreat our antient water-nurses 

To show their power, to grant us t’ help to drain their 
purses ; 

And send us good old Captain Flood to lead us out to 
battle, 

The two-penny pack, with Scales on’s back will drive 
out all the cattle. 

This noble captain yet was never known to fail us, 

But did the conquest get of all that did assail us ; 

His furious rage none could assuage, but to the 
world’s great wonder, 

He tears down banks, and breaks their cranks and 
whirligigs asunder. 


Still the Dutchmen plied their spades, and 
Charles the First urged forward the work, 
which was however stopped by the agita- 
tion aroused by Oliver Cromwell, “ Lord of 
the Fens,” as he was called, who urged 
the gross exactions of the royal commission 
and the inevitable plunder that would fall 
on the helpless smaller proprietors at 
the great man’s voice. The work stopped, 
and the Earl of Bedford died poor. In 
1649, the new earl and Vermuyder again 
set to work, afterwards aided by Crom- 
well’s Scotch and Blake’s Dutch prisoners, 
and by 1653 forty thousand acres of land 
were reclaimed. There are now in Lincoln- 
shire and the Great Bedford Level sixty- 
one thousand acres of reclaimed land, worth 
on an average four pounds an acre. Ely is 
now healthier than Pau, sheep feed where 
fish once floated, the fen men are no longer 
savages, more irreclaimable than their 
fever-haunted marshes. The fate of poor 
Vermuyden was sad indeed. During 
the civil wars he had sold all his lands 
in Dagenham, Hatfield, Sedgemoor, Mal- 
vern, and the Bedford Level, to pay his 
Dutch workmen. The ungrateful company 
then preferred heavy pecuniary claims 
against him. He could not meet them, 
and in 1656 appeared before parliament, 
four years after the completion of his great 
work, as a suppliant for redress. It is sup- 
posed that he soon after went abroad and 
died, a poor, heart-broken old man. Yet 
Vermuyden did a brave work and he left 
large-brained descendants. Through the 
Babingtons (the mother’s side) the late 
Mr. Macaulay was descended from this 
patient, far-seeing Dutchman. 

From High Burnam, in the isle of Ax- 
holm, the furthest object is the bright 
heaven-pointing spire of Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen, that Norman hill village which 
the Sheffield people, who see the spire shine 
in the daybreak, call prettily “ Lighten in 
the Morning ;”” but from the Rood Tower 
of Lincoln the crow sees not only Hatfield 
Chase, which Vermuyden won from the 
water, but the blue Yorkshire wolds on 


the other side of the Humber, and the hills 
| about Aldborough and Burton; indeed, 
much of Yorkshire and all that amphibious 
country, which old Fuller quaintly com- 
pares in shape “to a bended bow, of which 
the sea makes the back, the rivers Welland 
and Humber the two horns, and the river 
Trent the string.” 
Lincoln Cathedral, once the throne of a 
vast see, that embraced Ely, Oxford, and 





Gothic art, from early Saxon to late pointed. 
Begun by Bishop Remigius, to resemble 
Rouen, in 1075, it was partly rebuilt by 
Bishop Alexander, after a fire in 1123-47. 
St. Hugh built the east transept, chapels, 
choir, chapter- house, and east front of 
the western transept; Hugh of Wells, in 
1206-35, completed the nave, the late geo- 
metrical decorated cloisters, and the rood 
screen, begun in the reign of Edward the 
First. It was just after this Hugh of 
Wells had put by his hods and trowels (in 
1237), that as one of the canons was 
preaching on the unseemly feuds then 
raging between the chapter of Lincoln and 
the bishop, having taken the very appro- 
priate text, “Were we silent the very 
stones would cry out,” the central tower, 
perhaps too hastily built by Remigius, fell 
with the crash of an earthquake, shaking 
the very foundation of the building. Many 
thought the end of the world had come, 
but the strong-nerved canon, quite un- 
moved, continued to thunder forth his ser- 
mon against the enemies of the peace- 
makers. This tower Bishop Grosteste 
(1237-54) rebuilt, and also the east tower. 
D’Alverly added the wooden spire, Lexing- 
ton and Oliver Sutton the beautiful angel 
choir, Alnwick the great west window, 
Wren the pagan Doric cloister, and the 
James the First clergy the big bell of the 
central tower. 

Grosteste, the prelate who partly rebuilt 
the central tower, was almost as great a 
man as Roger Bacon, of whom he was a 
contemporary. He seems to have been 
at once a reformer, a logician, a theo- 
logian, a linguist, a poet, and a philo- 
sopher. One of the first English scholars 
to study Aristotle in the original Greek, 
he was also one of the pioneers in He- 
brew learning. He did not reach such 
a pitch of learning as Roger Bacon, who 
seems to have had more than foreshadow- 
ings both of steam and gunpowder, but he 
believed in the possibility of transmuting 
metals, as Bacon did, and he, no doubt, 
laboured hard, as Bacon laboured, at the 
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discovery of machinery. The medival 
legend, indeed, ran that, like the “ Doctor 
Mirabilis,’”’ Groteste constructed a metal 
head that would answer questions. Richard 
de Bardney, indeed, boldly asserts that the 
fragments of Grosteste’s talking bronze 
head, of which Gower sings, are still hidden 
somewhere in the vaults of Lincoln. 

There is also a legend of St. Hugh, bishop 
in part of the same reign. At the death 
of this holy man the unseen world trembled 
with such sympathy that 

A’ the bells o’ merrie Lincoln 
Without men’s hands were rung ; 
And a’ the books o’ merrie Lincoln 
Were read without men’s tongue; 
And ne’er was such a burial 
Sin’ Adam’s days begun. 


There is a legend at Canterbury not un- 


like this, for the bells there rang they say of 


their own accord when Becket fell before 
the altar, and Mr. Walcott observes that 
at Coeur de Lion’s coronation the bells at 
Westminster, as the monks report, rang by 
angel hands at Compline. This same St. 


Hugh has a chantry chapel all to himself 
in the south-west corner of the east aisle of 


the choir transept at Lincoln. In 1280 he 
was translated to the presbytery, where 
John the Baptist’s altar stood, and where 
the angel choir strike for ever their golden 
harps. The king, the queen, the arch- 
bishop, seven prelates, and six abbots, led 
the procession at this translation. 

But the crow’s readers must not con- 
found this honoured man with the other hero 
of Lincoln cathedral legends, namely, Sir 
Hugh, that little harmless boy, who, it 
was firmly believed, some wicked Jews tre- 
panned as he was playing, and crucified in 


secret in ridicule of the great mystery of 


our Christian faith. There is no basis for 
the legend ; but in the times of persecution 
the Jews were suspected of endless iniqui- 
ties, and anything was believed against the 
poor sufferers of the “ wandering foot and 
weary eye.” True, or not true, however, 
Sir Hugh gave rise to one of Chaucer’s 
most beautiful tales, and to that old Percy 
ballad : 
The bonny boys of merrie England 
Were playing at the ba’, 


And wi’ them stood the sweet Sir Hugh, 
The sweetest of them a’. 


Perhaps the most wonderful relic at 
Lincoln of past time is that conundrum in 
stone, the Centenarian Beam, an instance of 
the almost supernatural ingenuity and dar- 
ing originality of the old Gothic architects, 
only equalled by the triangular bridge at 
Crowland. The beam is formed of twenty- 





three blocks of stone adjoining the two 
towers. The stones (of unequal size), are 
eleven inches in depth. The beam is twenty- 
nine and a quarter feet long, twenty-one 
inches broad. This strange vibrating bow 
of elastic stone, cemented solely by lateral 
pressure, was designed to exactly and for 
ever gauge the settlement of the towers. 
It seems the work of a magician. Surely 
good Bishop Grosteste’s bronze head must 
have disclosed it to the wise and pious 
builder. 

The lives of the Bishops of Lincoln form 
a History of England in themselves. The 
crow takes them in rude sequence. Remi- 
gius, the first Norman prelate, was the priest 
who urged William the Conqueror to record 
his gratitude for the crowning victory of 
Hastings by erecting Battle Abbey. He 
built a hospital for lepers at Lincoln, and 
is said to have fed daily for three months 
in every year one thousand poor persons. 
Robert Blovet, the second Norman bishop, 
fell dead at Woodstock as he was riding 
with Henry the First. The successor of 
Blovet, a chief justice of England, roused 
Stephen’s jealousy by building thre -e castles, 
and pleased the monks by rearing four 
monasteries. St. Hugh, who came four 
prelacies afterwards, was borne to his grave 
by King John of England and King Wil- 
liam of Scotland, who happened to be both 
at Lincoln when the sainted body arrived. 
Ascetic Hugh might have been, but he 
certainly was fanatic, for he dug up the 
body of poor Fair Rosamond, and cast it 
out of Godstow nunnery, to which she had 
been a benefactress. Presently appeared 
Grosteste, who is said to have written 
two hundred works (many still in manu- 
script, no enterprising publisher as yet 
looming in the distance). His hatred of 
interloping Italian priests led to his ex- 
communication by the Pope. Grosteste’s 
apparition, according to the learned Bale, 
appeared to Pope Innocent at Naples, but 
why, or with what result, has not reached 
us. There is a ghost story, too, about 
Bishop Burwash (Edw: ard the Second), for 
plundering oxen and stealing poor men’s 
land ; his repentant ghost used subsequently 
to haunt Tinghurst Common, not mitred, 
but in the outward semblance of a green 
clad verderer, till the Lincoln canons made 
restitution, and laid the perturbed and rest- 
less spirit. But we have forgotten Robert 
de Chisney, that prodigal young Norman 
(died 1167), who in compensation for 
having impaired the revenues of the dio- 
cese, built nearly all the palace at Lincoln, 
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and also the episcopal house at Lincoln’s- 
inn. Then there arose Fleming, founder 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, who threw 
Wycliffe’s ashes into the Swift to be 
carried round the world; Chadeston, who 
preached a sermon against marriage at 
Cambridge, in which he compared a good 
wife to an eel hid in a barrel of snakes ; 
Barlow, whom the Puritans called “the 
barley loaf ;”” Sanderson (Charles the First), 
the last bishop who wore a moustache ; 
Barlow the second, nicknamed Bishop of 
Buckden, because he never once visited 
his cathedral; and, last of all to deserve 
record, Bishop Thomas, who married five 
times. 

And now a word for poor cracked Great 
Tom, the third largest bell in England. 
The verger may well call it, in punning 
slang, “a stunner,” for it weighs four tons 
fourteen hundredweight, and holds four 
hundred and twenty-four gallons ale mea- 
sure: a tall man might stand upright in it. 
The “ mighty Tom” of Oxford, overweighs 
Lincoln by three tons, the Exeter Goliath by 
two tons, and “ Tom Growler,” the giant of 
St. Paul’s, by one ton. Canterbury, Glou- 
cester, and Beverley, rank after these four 
mammoths. Lincoln Tom was always 
dangerously big for the tower; but it used 
to boom out over the fens when the judges 
entered the city. It only dates back to the 
eighth year of James the First, and it was 
cast in the minster yard, so it has never 
travelled far. 

And now, though faithfully believing 
that the cathedral was made expressly for 
his perch, the crow strikes eastward to- 
wards Horncastle. Here are “ the glooming 
flats,” ‘“‘ the lonely poplars trembling in the 
dusk,” and here in the dark fen the oxen 
low as once round Mariana’s moated grange. 
A lane at Winceby, up in the rounded 
wolds, five miles east of Horncastle, is still 
called “Slash Lane,” a record of a “short, 
sharp fight,’ as Mr. Walter White tersely 
calls it, during the civil wars. It was 
here Sir Ingram Hopton’s cavalry met 
Cromwell. It indeed went hard with Oliver, 
whose charger was shot under him as he 
led the van of the Ironsides. He had 
scarcely struggled from his dying horse 
when a Cavalier (probably Sir Ingram) 
felled him again; but Cromwell shook 
himself sullenly, mounted another horse, 
and routed the Cavaliers. It was all over 
in half an hour. Charles’s men were 
slashed down the lane, and shot and cut 
down at every hedge and gate. Many 
were drowned in the ditches and quag- 





mires, and brave Sir Ingram was slain with 
the rest. He now lies in Horncastle 
church, and is described in his epitaph as 
having fallen “in the attempt of seizing 
the arch-rebel in the bloody skirmish near 
Winceby.” This storm cleared the air, for 
immediately after the rough melée in Slash 
Lane, Bolingbroke Castle surrendered to 
the Parliamentarians, and Lincolnshire 
was freed from the king’s freebooters. 

Past Spilsby, where the father of Sir 
John Franklin was a small draper, the 
crow comes to Somersby, where our great 
modern poet, Tennyson, was born. The 
scenery is described as a warm wooded 
vale, a streamlet meandering by a mill, a 
curving road overshadowed by elms; a 
deep lane beset with grand trees, and a 
clear spring reflecting the ferns that edge 
its brink, border the hill on which the 
vicarage of the poet’s father stands. It is 
a comfortable, plain, but not picturesque 
house, screened from the road by large 
chesnut-trees. There are still the poplars 
behind the house, and the brook of which 
the laureate sings with such tenderness in 
his Ode to Memory. 





DONALD MACLEOD. 


Donatp MacLgop! Woulds’t hear his story told? 
No stormy legend of the days of old, 

Of war and tournament and high emprize, 

Or knightly feuds beneath fair ladies’ eyes ; 

But a true story of our modern time, 

Such as befel, in cold Canadian clime 

A dozen winters past. Donald MacLeod, 

A poor man—one of millions—in the crowd. 


A stalwart wight he was, whom but to see 
Were to wish friend rather than enemy ; 

A smith by trade, a bluff, hard-working man, 
Proud of his sires, his race, his name, his clan. 
His strong right arm could hurl a foeman down 
Like ball a skittle; his broad brow was brown 
With honest toil, and in his clear blue eye 
Lurked strength to conquer fortune or defy. 
Few were his words, and those but rough at best, 
But truthful ever as his own true breast ; 

Of homely nature, not of winning ways, 

Or given to tears, or overmuch of praise ; 

But with a heart as guileless as a child’s 

Of seven years old that frolics in the wilds. 


Ere Donald left his shieling in the glen, 

By the burn-side that tumbles down the Ben 
On grey Lochaber’s melancholy shore, 

And sighed, like others, “ I return no more,” 
To try his fortune in the fight of life 

In a new world, with fairer field for strife 

lhan Scotland offers, overfilled with brains, 

Yet scant of acres to reward their pains, 

He woo’d with simple speech a Highland maid, 
Sweet as the opening flow’ret in the shade, 

And asked her, ‘“‘ Would she quit her native land, 
Her mother’s love, her father’s guiding hand, 
And make another sunshine far away, 

For him alone?” She blessed the happy day 
That a good man, so honest and so brave, 

Had sought the heart and hand she freely gave. 
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To see the pair, the man so massive strong, 

The maid so frail, yet winsome as a song, 

You might have thought the oak had chosen for bride 
The gowan glinting on the green hill-side. 


And Jeanie Cameron! happy wife was she, 
Sailing with Donald o’er the summer sea, 

And dreaming, as the good ship cleft the foam, 
Of independence and a happy home 

On that abundant and rejoicing soil 

That asks but hands to recompense their toil. 
And Fortune favoured them, as Fortune will 
All who add strength and virtue to good will. 
And Donald’s hands found always work to do, 
Work well repaid, which, growing, ever grew ; 
Work and its fair reward but seldom known 
In the old land, whence hopeful he had flown ; 
Work all sufficient for the passing day, 

With something left to hoard and put away. 
Content and Donald never dwelt apart, 

And Love and Jeanie nestled at his heart. 


In summer eves, his face towards the sun, 

He loved to sit, his long day’s labour done, 

And smoke his pipe beneath the sycamore, 

That cast cool shadow at his cottage door, 

And hear his bonnie Jean, like morning lark, 

Or nightingale preluding to the dark, 

Sing the old Gaelic melancholy son 

Of Scotland’s glory, Scotland’s rights and wrongs 
Of true-love ditties of the olden time, 

Breathing of Highland glens and moorland thyme. 


Thus years wore on. Their sky seemed sunny blue 
Without a cloud to shade the distant view 

Of happiness to come. A child was born, 

Fresh to the father’s heart as light of morn, 
Sweet to the mother’s as a dream of Heaven, 

A blessing asked, but scarcely hoped when given. 
Most dearly prized! Alas! for human joy, 

That Fortune never builds but to destroy! 

The child was purchased by the mother’s health! 
And Donald’s feast grew heavy, as by stealth 
He gazed and saw the sadness in her smile 

That lit, yet half extinguished it the while ; 

For, ah! poor Jeanie was too fair and frail 

To bear unscathed Canadia’s wintry gale; 

And hectic roses flourished on her cheek, 

Filling his heart with grief too great to speak. 


Long, long, he watched her, and essayed to find 
Comfort and hope. At last upon his mind 

Burst suddenly the thought that he’d forego 

All he had earned in that New World of woe, 
And bear her back, ere utterly forlorn, 

To the moist mountain clime where she was born, 
To dear Lochaber and the Highland hills, 

And wave-invaded glens and wimpling rills, 
Where first he found her! Late, alas! too late! 


* Donald,” she said, “I feel approaching fate, 
And may not travel o’er the stormy sea, 

To die on shipboard and be torn from thee ; 
Here let me es till I go to rest! 

Time may be short or long, God knoweth best. 
But as the tree that’s planted in the ground, 
And sheds its blossoms and its leaves around, 
Dies where it lives, so let me live and die 


Where thou hast brought me, ’twixt the earth and sky. 


I'd not be buried in th’ Atlantic wave, 

But in brown earth with daisies on my grave ; 
Fresh blooming gowans from Lochaber’s braes, 
With Scottish earth enough, the mound to raise 
Above my head. Donald! let this be done 
When your poor Jeanie’s mortal race is run !” 


The strong man wept. “Jeanie!” was all he said. 
“Oh, Jeanie! Jeanie !” and he bowed his head, 
And hid his face behind his honest hands, 

The saddest man in all those happy lands. 

“ Jeanie!” he said, “ye maunna, maunna dee, 
And leave the world to misery and me!” 








“ Donald!” she answered, “ woeful is the strife 
That my warm heart is fighting for its life, 
And much as I desire for thy dear sake, 

And the wee bairn’s, to live till age o’er take, 
I feel it cannot be. God’s will is all, 

Let us accept it whatsoe’er befall!” 


And Jeanie died. She had not lain i’ the moo!s* 
Three days ere Donald laid aside his tools, 

And closed his forge, and took his passage home 
To Glasgow, for Lochaber o’er the foam. 

Alone with Sorrow and alone with Love, 

The two but one to lead his heart above ; 

And long ere forty days had ran their round, 
Donald was back upon Canadian ground ; 
Donald, the tender heart, the rough, the brave, 
With earth and gowans for his true love’s grave. 


WITCHCRAFT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 








A recent trial for witchcraft—or, at 
least, fraudulent fortune-telling—suggests 
the unpleasant reflection that the belief in 
witches still exists to a very considerable 
extent in England. We do not, it is true, 
hear of it much in the busy towns ; because 
there is not so much gossiping rumour in 
them as in country places, and because the 
people, with all their shortcomings, are a 
little less ignorant. Nevertheless, the ig- 
norance still displayed in the nineteenth 
century may well occasion surprise, and sug- 
gest inquiries concerning that said school- 
master who is declared to be “abroad.”” In 
London, the credulity is chiefly among ser- 
vant girls, who give their sixpences to for- 
tune-tellers for information on certain im- 
portant questions about “ dark men,” “ fair 
men,” and the like. The line of division 
between fortune-telling and witchcraft being 
a very slight one, we need not be sur- 
prised that the credulous often step over 
this boundary, and commit themselves to 
the most gross and absurd impositions. 

In a case tried at Stafford in 1823, one 
Sarah Roxborough was charged with the 
following piece of roguery. She announced 
to a tradesman’s wife at Hanley, that she 
could “rule the planets, restore stolen 
goods, and get in bad debts.” On one 
particular day, the wise woman appeared at 
the tradesman’s house, and began her profes- 
sional incantations. She desired the wife 
to have a fire kindled in an upper room ; to 
obtain from her husband twenty-five ong- 
pound notes, or five five-peund notes; to 
place the notes in her bosom; and to let 
them remain there till nine o’clock in the 
evening. The credulous wife did as she was 
directed. The woman Roxborough came 
again later in the day, went up-stairs, and 
sent the wife down for some pins and some 





* Scottice—the mould, the earth. 
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of her husband’s hair. She then asked for 
the notes, saying she could not get on 
without them. The wife hesitated a little, 
but at length gave them. Sarah, after 
putting a little of the husband’s hair into 
each note, and folding them up, made a 
small bundle of them, which she put on 
a chair. The wife, having some misgiv- 
ings, wanted the notes returned; but the 
deceiver declared that the charm would fail 
unless the notes remained a few minutes 
in the chair. Sarah then told her silly dupe 
to stand in the middle of the room, throw 
pins into the fire, and watch till they were 
consumed. While this was doing, the 
knavish woman watched for an opportunity 
to take up the roll of notes, and deposit in 
its place a small paper parcel of similar size 
and appearance. ‘This, however, was not 


so adroitly done as to escape the notice of 


the wife; suspicion was aroused, the hus- 
band was called up-stairs, the impostor was 
searched, given into custody, tried, and im- 
prisoned. The cheat was of the most 
vulgar kind, but it sufficed to show the 
intense credulity of the person duped. 

No longer ago than 1857, a trial at the 
Stafford Assizes exhibited a farmer and his 
wife in such a light as would appear almost 
incredible, were it not that the narrative 
The farmer, 


came from their own lips. 
Thomas Charlesworth, lived at Rugby. He 
married in 1856, against his mother’s wish ; 
she quitted his roof, and gave him a mys- 
terious caution not to make cheese, as it 


would be sure to crumble to pieces. This 
warning seemed to imply that the young 
wife would bewitch the dairy; but the 
farmer’s evidence did not tend to show 
what he himself believed in this matter. 
Very shortly, everything seemed to go 
wrong; the cheese would not turn out 
properly; the farmer, his wife, and the 
dairymaid, all became unwell. In this 
predicament he sought the advice of a 
neighbouring toll-gate keeper, who sug- 
gested that he should apply to a “ wise 
man,’ named James ‘Tunnicliff. The 
farmer and his wife started off, visited the 
wise man, told their story, and obtained a 
promise that he would come to the farm 
on the following day. He did come. His 
réport startled the poor farmer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlesworth, the maid, all the horses, 
all the cows, the farm, and the cheese vat, 
were pronounced to be bewitched. A 
regular tariff was named for the disenchant- 
ment—five shillings for each human being, 
five shillings for each horse, three-and- 
sixpence each cow, five shillings for the 
cheese vat, &c.—until the poor dupe had 





paid as much as seven pounds. No good 
result followed; the cheese was no better 
than before; and the inmates of the farm 
were (or fancied themselves to be) very 
much out of condition. They believed they 
heard at night strange noises, the bellowing 
of cattle and the howling of dogs. Tunni- 
cliff now asserted that the whole commotion 
was due to the influence of Charlesworth’s 
mother over certain wizards living at Long- 
ton, Burton-on-Trent, and Derby ; and that 
to counteract this baneful influence a large 
outlay of money would be needed. The 
farmer gave him an additional sum of thirty 
pounds. Still, there was no improvement. 
And now occurred the strangest proof of 
deception ‘on the one hand, and cre- 
dulity on the other. The farmer took 
the knave Tunnicliff into his house, and 
allowed him to live there, eleven months! 
The rogue lived an easy life, and fed on 
the best that the farm afforded. Some- 
times he would make crosses on all the 
doors with witch hazel; and sometimes he 
would burn blue lights, to overcome the 
powers of the evil one. The farmer deposed 
in evidence, that one night he was taken ill ; 
that he heard a sound like that of a car- 
riage in the yard, and another like a rush 
of wind through a passage ; that the house- 
dog entered the room, followed by “ the 
shape of another dog all on fire ;” that after 
the farmer had said the Lord’s Prayer, the 
fiery dog disappeared, but the house-dog 
stayed, with his tongue hanging out and 
his paws hanging down. The mistress and 
the maid had both of them something to say 
concerning this fiery dog. After this extra- 
ordinary hallucination had continued nearly 
a year, even the obtuse mind of the farmer 
began to open to the possibility that the 
wise man had been making a dupe of him. 
He consulted a lawyer, and the lawyer col- 
lected evidence sufficient to bring upon 
Tunniciiff a sentence of twelve months’ 
imprisoument with hard labour, “for ob- 
taining money under false pretences.” But 
the evidence was not sufficient to show 
how far, or in what way, he had produced 
the appearances and the noises which had 
so much assisted to keep up the cheat. 

The obstinate milk of a cow was the 
primary cause of this absurd exhibition of 
ignorance; and such an event has not un- 
frequently led to applications to fortune- 
tellers and wise men. Early in the present 
century there was a case in point, ludicrous 
in its commercement but tragical at its 
close. A cow belonging to tailor ceased to 
yield milk, and the tailor’s wife believed that 
the animal was bewitched. She assembled 
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twelve women at her house and got them 
all to solemnly bless the cow; but still no 
milk came. She then applied to one Mary 
Butters, a fortune-teller. 
vised that the tailor and another man 
should go to the cow-house, turn their 


| 


This woman ad- | 


waistcoats inside out, and stand by the | 


head of the cow till the milk came. The 
two simpletons did as they were directed, 
and remained in the cow-house many hours ; 
but as the cow continued as dry as ever 
they returned to the house. Finding doors 
and windows closed, and observing a strange 
silence everywhere, they forced an entrance, 
and saw within the house the tailor’s wife, 
her son, and an old woman, all lying dead, 
together with Mary Butters in a very ex- 
hausted state. In this case there is reason 
to believe that the witch, or fortune-teller, 
was to a certain degree sincere in her 
witchery ; she had shut herself up in the 
house with the three other persons, had 
closed every crevice, and put a pot on the 
fire containing pins, needles, crooked nails, 
a little milk, and (it is supposed) a little 
sulphur. The fumes had suffocated her 
vretched companions, and had nearly made 
an end of herself too. 

An inquiry that came before the Bethnal- 
green Police Court, in 1856, exhibited the 
metropolis in nearly as unfavourable a light 
as the country districts. The wife of a 
coppersmith, suffering under illness and 
anxiety, was told by some of her neighbours 
that she had a “ spell”? upon her, and was 
recommended to go to a “wise woman” 
named Sarah M‘Donald; seeing that a 
medical man had failed to cure her. The 
wise woman told her that “‘ some person was 
doing her an injury,” and that the remedy 
would be the burning of ten powders. The 
dupe purchased the powders, at sixpence 
each, of M‘Donald, who threw them into the 
fire, where they “ cracked, and burned, and 
blazed, and bounced.” The wise woman 
muttered some words, which were supposed 
to be part of a charm or incantation. The 
silly wife repeated these visits seven or 
eight times, always unknown to her hus- 
band. Is came out in the course of the in- 
vestigation that the magic powder was only 
common salt; but, even then, the dupes (for 
the woman’s daughter had also fallen into 
the snare) believed that the wise woman 
could “remove the spell’’ if she chose: in- 
deed, the complaint before the magistrate 
was, not that she had done wrong, but that 
she would not do what she could. The cre- 








society where the witch theory is not 
usually countenanced. 

In 1825 a curious proof was afforded of 
the popular belief in a “ sink-or-swim ” 
method of detecting a wizard. At Wick- 
ham Keith, in Suffolk, there dwelt one 
[saac Stebbing, a small, spare, elderly man; 
he was a huckster, or dealer in small cheap 
wares. Near him dwelt a thatcher, whose 
wife became more and more silly as she 
advanced in years; while another neigh- 
bour, a farmer, also showed signs of mental 
weakness. The gossips of the village deem- 


|ing it strange that there should be two 


silly persons among them, took refuge in 


| the theory of witchcraft or necromancy, 


and sought about for some one who had 
the mischief. The poor huckster 
upon. One cottager asserted 
that, while using the frying-pan one 
evening, Isaac Stebbing was to 
dance up to the door. This, it seems, is 
one of the tests of wizard tactics; but 
Stebbing stoutly denied having done any- 
thing of the kind. Thereupon rose a 
charge that he had once called upon a 
neighbour with mackerel for sale, at four 
o’clock in the morning, before the family 
were up—another proof of black magic ; 
he admitted having called at the hour 
named, but only as a dealer, and denied all 
complicity with wizards. Not yet satisfied, 
the villagers ascertained from a cobbler 
that one day his wax would neither melt 
nor work properly, and that Isaac Steb- 
bing passed his door at the very instant 
when this occurred, a sure proof (in the 
cobbler’s estimation) that the huckster 
had bewitched the wax. The villagers, 
having their minds preoccupied with the 
belief that Stebbing was a wizard, did not 
like to be baffled, and proposed that the 
sink-or-swim test should be applied. The 
poor fellow consented. There was a large 
pond called the Grunner, on Wickham- 
green, and around this pond, on a certain 
day, a strong muster of villagers assembled. 
Four men were appointed to walk into the 
water with Isaac, and the parish constable 
attended to keep the peace. Stebbing, 
wearing only his coat and breeches, walked 
into the pond, attended by the four men ; 
and when they had waded about breast 
high, they lifted him up and laid him flat 
on his back on the surface of the water. 
Now it is known to bathers that when the 
lungs are moderately inflated, the human 


done 
was fixed 


seen 


| body weighs a little less than an equal 


dulity was rendered the more strange by | 


the fact that the tradesman’s wife belonged 


to a good family, moving in a circle of 


bulk of water; and that a person can at 
such a time float on the surface, provided 
he keeps perfectly still. Whether the 
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huckster was aware of this, is not recorded; 
but he did float—rather to the disappoint- 
ment of the wizard hunters. They called 
out, “Give him another!” and again did 
he remain so quiet as to float when placed 
on the surface of the water. Not yet 
satisfied, they cried out, “Try him again: 
dip him wnder the water!” and under he 
went, head down and heels up; but 
speedily recovering himself, he floated as 
before. The old man was more dead than 
alive when he had borne these repeated 
duckings for three quarters of an hour, and 
he hoped that his neighbours would be 
satisfied with the result. But they were 
not; they wished their wizard theory to be 
justified, even if the poor fellow’s life had 
been sacrificed as a consequence. It was 
gravely proposed that “another man of his 
age and size ought to be made to swim 
with him.” What this meant, we are not 
told; but they had probably begun to 
suspect the nature of his floating power. 
One Tom Wilden, of Hacton parish, was 
selected as the second man; and on the 
next following Saturday, nearly all the in- 
habitants of both villages assembled around 
the pond. By this time, however, the 
clergyman and churchwardens had heard 
of the affair, and forbade the further prose- 
cution of the monstrous ordeal. 

Do the last two or three years afford any 
indication that these degrading displays of 
ignorance have vanished from among us ? 
At Stratford-on-Avon, in October, 1867, a 
whole family were smitten with a belief 
(so astonishing as to be itself almost un- 
believable) that hideous headless men and 
women were in the habit of coming down 
the chimneys during the night, pinching 
the inmates of the house, making horrible 
noises, and even turning the people out of 
their beds. A theory sprang up in the 
family that they were all bewitched by a 
neighbour, Jane Ward, and that the shed- 
ding of some of Jane’s blood would be 
necessary to the removal of the spell. The 
father forthwith gave poor Jane a gash in the 
cheek with a knife, whereupon the family 
obtained, as they declared, peaceful nights. 
But a trial at the Warwick Assizes taught 
the deluded man that his peculiar mode of 
getting rid of witches was not exactly in 
accordance with the laws of England. 

Again. At Newbury, in Berks, in Febru- 
ary, 1868—last year—one Isaac Rivers 
having lost his watch, applied to a ‘“‘cunning 
woman,” named Maria Giles, to help him in 
his troubles. She received half-a-crown as 
payment for allowing him to look intoa 
glass something like those used in bird- 





cages, in which he was to see the face of 
the man who had possession of the watch. 
The noodle fancied he “saw whiskers,” 
but no face. A few days afterwards he 
gave her nine shillings and sixpence, where- 
with to buy some “ doctors’ stuff,” which 
was to assist in the search. A second 
time did he give her a similar sum of nine 
shillings and sixpence, for a similar pur- 
pose; but he saw neither doctors’ stuff nor 
watch. On a fourth occasion the simple- 
ton gave her twenty-five shillings (unless 
the watch were a gold one, he must have 
about paid its full value by this time), and 
he was bidden to remain indoors until, at 
midnight, Maria should bring him the man 
who possessed the watch. The simplicity 
with which he afterwards assured a magis- 
trate that he did wait indoors, and that the 
people did not come with the watch, was 
something to marvel at. 

At Cuckfield, in October, 1868, a married 
woman, being ill, applied to a “cunning 
man” to ascertain whether she was be- 
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witched. A midnight meeting, a book of || 


necromancy, a pair of tongs, some new pins, 
and a great deal of ceremonial ejaculation 
and jargon somehow failed either to bring 
the witch to light or to cure the illness. 

In November, 1868, at Tunbridge Wells, 
a woman, jealous of her husband, applied to 
a fortune-teller to reveal whether there were 
grounds for her jealousy. A bargain was 
made, that, for one shilling to buy doctors’ 
stuff, the fortune-teller should bewitch a 
certain other woman who was supposed to 
have led the husband astray, and should 
give her “excruciating pain.”” Somehow 
or other, the wife herself was in great pain 
that same night, and then indicted the for- 
tune-teller for having bewitched the wrong 
person. At Maidstone Assizes the charge 
settled down into the more definite one of 
obtaining a shilling under false pretences 

Enough. Newspaper readers may re- 
member still more recent instances of the 
same kind. 





IN GREAT GOLFINGTON. 


“Can you play, my lad?” said I to the 
Caddie who was carrying my clubs for me 
at the noble (I beg pardon ot all true 
golfers, the royal) game of golf; which I 
was practising, or rather, learning, on the 
breezy links of the old city of Great Golf- 
ington. 

‘Oo, aye,” he replied in broad Fifeshire 
Scotch, “but no ower weel. I’m just a 
beginner like yoursel.” 
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When this little conversation occurred, 
I was out amid the “benty knowes,” the 
“whin bushes,” and the “ bunkers’”’ of the 
most famous golfing ground in the world, 
in the company of an accomplished golfer 
who was endeavouring to initiate me into 
the mysteries. Before proceeding further 
it will be well to explain the words “ caddie” 
and “golf.” “Caddie” in Scottish par- 
lance originally meant a lad or youth, 
from the French cadet. The word now sig- 
nifies (and signified in Humphrey Clinker’s 
time) a man or boy employed to run er- 
rands, or do light jobs of porters’ work. 
A “caddie” must not be confounded with a 
cad, for cad implies snobbishness and vul- 
garity, and a caddie may be a very honest 
fellow. Indeed, caddies, as a rule, are 
hard-working respectable people, and as 
such superior to a cad, even if the cad should 
happen to be called “ your lordship.” 

“Golf,” pronounced goff, is the game 
par excellence of Scotsmen, and flourishes 
in every part of the world to which Scots- 
men resort and where the climate is not too 
tropical to admit of vigorous exercise in 
the open air. Wherever any considerable 
number of Scots, at home or abroad, reside 
in a town or city, contiguous to a moor, a 
heath, a common, or a strip of land by the 
seashore, large enough for the sport, they 
are sure to be seen in the summer and 
autumnal afternoons, or the half holidays 
snatched from their businesses (in which, as 
most people know, they generally manage 
to do pretty well), attired in red coats, 
that they may know each other in the 
distance, their caddies following with a due 
supply of clubs of all weights and calibres. 
These hearty Scots are engaged in the to 
them delightful task of sending a hard 
gutta-percha ball flying through the air, 
towards a hole at a mile’s or half a mile’s 
distance, and gradually diminishing the 
vigour of their blows, as they approach 
nearer the hole of their ambition. Most 
Londoners who have visited Greenwich, 
must at some time or other have observed 
the cheery gentlemen who enjoy this sport 
at Blackheath. The place is somewhat 
too crowded, however, by nursery maids 
and donkeys to allow fair scope for the 
game—but better a crowded heath than 
no heath at all, to the inveterate golfer. 
Those, too, whose travels in Scotland have 
led them beyond the show-places and the 
beaten tracks of the summer tourists, or 
who have resided in Edinburgh or its 
neighbourhood, must have made acquaint- 
ance with the golfers, either at the links 
of Bruntsfield, Leith, Musselburgh, or 





Innerleven. If, as King James in the 
Fortunes of Nigel advised young Lord 
Glenvarloch to do, they have “ turned their 
nebs northwards and settled for awhile at 
St. Andrews,” they will have seen golf in 
all its glory, and if they read these pages 
will not consider inappropriate the new 
name which I have taken the liberty to 
bestow upon the venerable city. 

Nobody knows when the Scotch first 
took to this sport; but the word, derived 
from the Saxon Kolb, and the Danish 
Kolv, a club or mace, points to the game 
as an introduction from the European con- 
tinent at that early period of Scottish 
history when the Scandinavians effected a 
settlement upon the eastern coasts of the 
island. It is only on the eastern coasts 
that golf flourishes, for the western High- 
landers are unacquainted with it, and the 
configuration of their country does not lend 
itself to a game in which level ground is 
necessary. Almost, if not the earliest 
mention of golf occurs in a royal edict of 
the year 1457, when Scotland was an inde- 
pendent nation, and nourished such bitter 
grudges against England, in the matter of 
William Wallace and other grievances, as to 
make war between the two countries a con- 
tingency to be always provided for by the 
Scottish kings. At that time the passion 
of the Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and 
Lowland Scotch for the game was con- 
sidered to be so excessive as to interfere 
with the practice of archery, which King 
James the Second desired to encourage. 
And well he might. Neither he nor any 
other Scotsman had ceased to boast of the 
glorious victory of Bannockburn, which the 
Scottish archers had won, against the best 
bowmen of England; and the times were 
perilous. England was not only a mighty 
neighbour to Scotland, but a troublesome 
one, as the fatal field of Flodden proved but 
too surely at alater period. James issueda 
royal edict, prohibiting both golf and foot- 
ball under heavy penalties. But he attempted 
a feat beyond his power to accomplish, 
And he was somewhat illogical and incon- 
sequential besides, for there was nothing 
to prevent a good golfer from being a 
good archer. Anyhow, the Scottish people 
would not be legislated out of their amuse- 
ment in days of peace, though quite ready 
to fight for their king and country in days 
of war. So they played golf as usual upon 
the breezy moorlands and links of their 
towns and cities, and the king found none 
to make a living law out of his dead edict. 
Forty-five years later, and thirteen years 
before Flodden—when the Scottish archers 
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had more than enough to do to hold their 
own against the superior hosts of Eng- 
land—James the Fourth revived the edict 
against golf. The Scotch are a “dour” 
and stubborn people, even in their sports. 
What they do they do with all their 
strength. Whether they fight, or make 
love, or drink, or make money, or amuse 
themselves, they do it “with a will.” 
It was their will to play golf, and they 
played it. As might have been foreseen by 
a wiser king than James, the fulminating 
edict became, for the second time, a dead 
letter. James the Fifth, the next king, was 
a hearty good fellow, loved to enjoy him- 
self, as may be surmised from his ballad of 
We'll gang nae mair a Roving, and his 
poems of Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and 
Peblis to the Play. Besides, he was not 
involved with England. Under his merry 
rule, golf took fresh root in popular 
favour throughout the whole of Eastern 
and Middle Scotland. James the Sixth 
—who wrote the Book of Sports (after- 
wards ordered to be burned by the hands 
of the common hangman), and was anxious 
that labouring men, condemned to a life of 
toil during six days of the week, should, 
after going to church on the Sunday fore- 
noon, take a bout at some athletic sport 
on the Sunday afternoon—was a friend of 
golf, football, and cricket, and established 
the Golf Club that still carries on the sport 
at Blackheath. His son, Charles the First, 
played golf on the links of Leith, and his 
grandson, the Duke of York, afterwards 
James the Second of England and Seventh 
of Scotland, wishing, in one of his visits to 
Edinburgh, to ingratiate himself with the 
Scottish people, thought no means more 
efficient than to play golf publicly among 
them. A dispute having arisen among some 
of the English nobles who accompanied him, 
whether golf were not the same game as the 
English hockey, the result was a challenge 
between two of the Englishmen to the Duke 
of York and any Scotsman he might select, 
to play a match upon the links of Leith. 
Tradition has failed to record the amount of 
the stake, but it appears te have been consi- 
derable. Golf is a democratic game, as all 
games of skill and strength must be, and, 
there being no great nobleman or gentleman 
of rank to be found on the Scottish side to 
contend against the southerners for the 
honour of Scotland, one John Patersone, « 
shoemaker, of Edinburgh, a noted golfer 
himself, and descended of a family in which 
proficiency in golf was hereditary, was pre- 
vailed upon, after some difficulty, to be the 





duke’s partner. The duke and John 
Patersone won the match triumphantly. 
It was the duke’s first victory, and he was 
proud of it, but it was John Patersone’s 
ninth, and he was prouder still. With one 
half of the stakes the doughty shoemaker 
built himself a fine new house in the Canon- 
gate of Edinburgh, and placed over the 
door the anagrammatic motto, “I hate no 
persone,” derived from the transposition of 
the letters of his name. The duke, equally 
pleased, caused a tablet to be inserted in the 
wall, bearing the arms of the Patersone 
family, together with the motto of the 
golfers, ‘“ Far and Sure.” 

“Far and sure” is not alone the motto, 
but the rule of golf. Strike the ball that it 
may fly far; strike it also so that it may fly 
sure towards the hole, which is its ultimate 
destination; such is the whole theory and 
practice of the sport. At St. Andrews 
people seem only to eat and drink that they 
may play golf. They sleep at night that 
they may rise refreshed for golf in the 
morning. They make money that they 
may have leisure to play golf in their holi- 
days, and in the afternoons of their busy 
lives. No position is too high in life to 
prevent its occupant from playing golf, 
none is too low to debar him from the 
privilege. All ages, ranks, and classes, 
and both sexes, give way to the fascination 
of the game. 

If it wasna lawful, 
Lawyers wadna allow it. 
If it was na holy, 
Ministers wadna do it. 
If it was na modest, 
Maidens wadna tak it. 
If it was na plenty, 
Puir folk wadna get it! 

Nothing stops golf in St. Andrews ex- 
cept snow and darkness, and these only 
because the one fills up the holes, and the 
other renders them invisible. Wind, rain, 
and sleet have no effect, unless the wind 
blows such a hurricane as to interfere 
with the course of the ball. 

The Golf Club at St. Andrews, over- 
looking the links, consists of about six 
hundred members, of whom not above a 
third, if so many, are permanent residents 
of the city and neighbourhood. Society in 
Great Golfington is not an “upper ten 
thousand,” but a small and very select 
body of two or three hundred, including 
the professors of the university, the 
lawyers, the doctors, the bankers, and the 
country gentlemen of the district, with 
their wives and families. These, it is 
evident, do not afford a public sufficiently 
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numerous for a club of such magnitude. 
The members, however, if not residents, 
are annual visitors, and come from all parts 
of the world—from San Francisco, Chicago, 
and New York, on one side, and from Can- 
ton, Calcutta, Hong Kong, on the other, 
even from Sydneyand Melbourne, to indulge 
in the game, and prevent the old city from 
becoming musty and stagnant. The laws of 
golf, as interpreted by the St. Andrew’s 
Golfing Club, are the laws of the game all 
over the Scottish world. . 

Let me describe these famous links as 
well as I can, by the aid, not only of a per- 
sonal survey, but of a large and elaborate 
map of the golfing ground, which is to be 
seen in most of the fashionable private 
houses of the city. The links extend along 
the margin of the sea shore, from the city 
towards the embouchure of the river Eden, 
where it falls into the Bay of St. Andrews. 
The ground is about four miles and a half 
in length, and half or three quarters of a 
mile in width. The course taken at a match 
is up one side of the links and down again on 
the other, making a distance of upwards of 
nine miles. On the course, out and in, there 
are nine holes, about a mile apart, respec- 
tively called the Bridge Hole, the Cartgate 
Hole, the Third Hole, the Ginger Beer 
Hole, the Heil Hole, the Heather Hole, the 
Eden Hole, the Short Hole, and the End 
Hole. One part of the link, that presentsa 
smooth green sward, and offers no difficulties 
to the golfer, in the shape of “ bunkers,” that 
is, pits or deep hollows in the soil, or ““whin 
bushes,”’ in which the ball may get em- 
bedded and concealed, is called the Elysian 


Fields, and another, where these combined 


difficulties are many, and extend over the 
best part of a mile, is called Pandemonium 
by the ladies. The gentlemen are less 
mealy-mouthed, and give it the shorter, 
and more emphatic designation of “ Hell.” 
He who, in the words of the Golfiad, a 
poem by an anonymous writer, can send 
his ball 
Smack over Hell at one immortal go, 

is generally rewarded for his pith of arm 
and his success with a ringing cheer, alike 
from his partisans and opponents. A golfer 
and a poet—and poets of the third and 
fourth order are almost as common in Scot- 
land as blackberries in England—says of 
the fifth, or Hell-hole : 


What daring genius first yclept thee Hell; 
What high poetic, awe struck, grand old golfer, 
Much more of a mythologist than scoffer ! 

Whoe’er he was, the name befits thee well ! 

* All hope abandon, ye who enter here,” 
Is written awful o’er thy gloomy jaws! 














The clubs used at the game are of various 
degrees of strength, weight, and elasticity 
—some for hitting a hard blow on level 
ground, some more adapted for the hilly 
ground, strewn with pits and bunkers, 
some for extricating the ball from the whin 
and furze bushes, and some for the gentle 
final stroke that is to land the ball safely in 
the hole, from which at the final consumma- 
tion it may not be a yard, or even an inch 
distant. 

There isa minimum supply of clubs to 
be carried by the caddie, from which the 
player can select his weapon, according to 
his faney or his requirements: the play 
club, the long spoon, the middle spoon, the 
short spoon, the click, the heavy iron, and 
the light iron. Some players, however, 
are fastidious, and load their caddies with 
twenty or thirty clubs, that they may have 
a plethora of choice, when the lay of the 
ball and the distance from the hole present 
any real or seeming difficulty to be sur- 
mounted. The side that lands its ball in 
the ninth hole, after the smallest number of 
strokes during the whole course, is the 
winner. It is no wonder to any one who 
has ever tried his hand at golf, es- 
pecially on these breezy links, that the 
game should be a fascinating one. The 
beautiful stretch of open land, the blue 
expanse of sea, the joyous “caller air” 
that comes surging and waving over the 
deep, laden with health to the smoke- 
dried lungs of men who have long been 
pent in cities; the exhilaration of the 
steady march after the flying ball; all these 
auxiliaries make up a sport that has for its 
votaries to the full as much delight as fox- 
hunting or deer-stalking. And all the more 
delightful for being unailoyed, like these 
sports, with cruelty or wrong to the hum- 
blest living thing that God has created. As 
the Golfer’s Garland, an old song of 1743, 
Says: 

At golf we contend without rancovur or spleen, 

And bloodless the laurels we reap on the green: 


From healthful exertion our pleasures arise, 
And to crown our delight no poor fugitive dies. 


Blue devils, diseases, dull sorrow, and care, 

Are chased by our balls as they fly through the air, 
And small were the monsters that Hercules slew, 
Compared with the fiends that our clubs can subdue ! 


Every one has heard of the passion of 
some folks for whist, of others for angling, 
and of others again for skating, a pastime 
that our climate but too seldom affords ; but 
few out of Scotland know the intensity of 
the passion with which golf inspires its 
votaries, and which age and decrepitude 
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are powerless to subdue. When the golfer’s 
legs fail him, and he can no longer tramp 
eight or ten miles after his ball, he be- 
takes himself to his donkey or his pony, 
dismounts to strike the blow, and remounts 
in the pursuit, with as much zest as in 
his youth. Golfers of eighty years of age 
are by no means rarities on the Scottish 
links. And one sturdy veteran of eighty- 
three, still “to the fore,” never fails to ap- 
pear on the links upon Mondays, because he 
is of opinion that the Sunday’s rest gives 
new vigour to his Mondayarm. “I wadna’ 
lose my Monday,” he says, “ for a’ the days 
in the week.” 

The game of golf may be compared to 
the battle of life. All the qualities of mind 
and body requisite for success in the world, 
and for the enjoyment of a genial and re- 
spectable old age, are brought into requisi- 
tion by it. You must strike hard, but not 
too hard, lest your ball fly beyond the point 
arrived at, plump into the river or the sea. 
You must have a quick eye for difficulties, 
a prompt hand to surmount them, a keen 
appreciation, when within sight of the goal 
or hole which it is your object to attain, of 
the slightest inequalities of ground which in 
the final and gentle push, may, if great care 
be not taken, deflect the ball in its course. 


You must sometimes urge your ball in a 
circle to win, rather than aim straight at 
the mark. You must go round about, like 
a politician and astrategist. When you are 
in a difficulty you must extricate yourself 
bravely, and with the least possible loss of 


chances. You must be bold, you must be 
strong, you must be patient, you must be 
alert, and take all nature into your com- 
panionship. You must know the defects of 
your friends, and you must not underrate 
their virtues, or over-estimate the virtues 
or the defects of your opponents. Above 
all, you must stand firm when you strike, 
and continue vigorously to the end, ever 
doing the best you can; and if you be not 
rewarded with the good fortune for which 
you have striven, you will be rewarded with 
the approval of your own conscience; and 
when the struggle is ended, be able to say, 
with a clear conscience, “I have done my 
best.” 

In short, golf is the most varied and ex- 
hilarating of all the games which are played 
with a ball: better than hand-ball, fives, 
foot-ball, tennis, racket, or cricket itself: 
the only one of the list that may claim to 
compete with it in healthfulness. It re- 
quires youth for cricket, but both youth 
and age can play at golf—and enjoy it! 





And if this be not a feather in the cap of 
the royal game, it is of no further use to 
argue the question. 





GREEN TEA. 
A CASE REPORTED BY MARTIN HESSELIUS, THE 
GERMAN PHYSICIAN. 
In Ten CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VI. HOW MR. JENNINGS MET HIS 
COMPANION. 


THE faint glow of the west, the pomp of 
the then lonely woods of Richmond, were 
before us, behind and about us the darken- 
ing room, and on the stony face of the 
sufferer—for the character of his face, 
though still gentle and secret, was changed 
—rested that dim, odd glow which seems 
to descend and produce, where it touches, 
lights, sudden though faint, which are lost, 
almost without gradation, in darkness. The 
silence, too, was utter; not a distant wheel, 
or bark, or whistle from without; and 
within the depressing stillness of an invalid 
bachelor’s house. 

I guessed well the nature, though not 
even vaguely the particulars, of the revela- 
tions I was about to receive, from that fixed 
face of suffering that, so oddly flushed, 
stood out, like a portrait of Schalken’s, be- 
fore its background of darkness. 

“It began,” he said, “on the 15th of 
October, three years and eleven weeks ago, 
and two days—I keep very accurate count, 
for every day is torment. If I leave any- 
where a chasm in my narrative tell me. 

** About four years ago I began a work, 
which had cost me very much thought and 
reading. It was upon the religious meta- 
physics of the ancients.” 

“T know,” said I; “the actual religion 
of educated and thinking paganism, quite 
apart from symbolic worship? A wide 
and very interesting field.” 

“Yes; but not good for the mind—the 
Christian mind, I mean. Paganism is all 
bound together in essential unity, and, with 
evil sympathy, their religion involves their 
art, and both their manners, and the subject 
is a degrading fascination and the nemesis 
sure. God forgive me! 

“T wrote a great deal; I wrote late at 
night. I was always thinking on the sub- 
ject, walking about, wherever I was, every- 
where. It thoroughly infected me. You 
are to remember that all the material ideas 
connected with it were more or less of the 
beautiful, the subject itself delightfully in- 
teresting, and I, then, without a care.” 

He sighed heavily. 
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“T believe that every one who sets about 
writing in earnest does his work, as a friend 
of mine phrased it, on something—tea, or 
coffee, or tobacco. I suppose there is a 
material waste that must be hourly supplied 
in such occupations, or that we should 
grow too abstracted, and the mind, as it 
were, pass out of the body, unless it were 
reminded often of the connexion by actual 
sensation. At all events, I felt the want, 
and I supplied it. Tea was my companion 
—at first the ordinary black tea, made in 


the usual way, not too strong; but [| 


drank a great deal, and increased its 
strengthas I wenton. I never experienced 
an uncomfortable symptom from it. I 
began to take a little green tea. I found 
the effect pleasanter, it cleared and in- 
tensified the power of thought so. I had 
come to take it frequently, but not stronger 
than one might take it for pleasure. I wrote 
a great deal out here, it was so quiet, and 
in this room. I used to sit up very late, 
and it became a habit with me to sip my 
tea—green tea—every now and then as my 
work proceeded. I had a little kettle on 
my table, that swung over a lamp, and 
made tea two or three times between eleven 
o’clock and two or three in the morning, 
my hours of going to bed. I used to go 
into town every day. I was not a monk, 
and, although I often spent an hour or two 
in a library, hunting up authorities and 
looking out lights upon my theme, I was 
in no morbid state, so far as I can judge. 
I met my friends pretty much as usual, and 
enjoyed their society, and, on the whole, 
existence had never been, I think, so plea- 
sant before. 

“T had met with a man who had some odd 
old books, German editions in medieval 
Latin, and I was only too happy to be 
permitted access to them. This oblig- 
ing person’s books were in the City, a very 
out-of-the-way part of it. I had rather 
out-stayed my intended hour, and, on com- 
ing out, seeing no cab near, I was tempted 
to get into the omnibus which used to drive 
past this house. It was darker than this 
by the time the *bus had reached an old 
house, you may have remarked, with four 
poplars at each side of the door, and there 
We 
drove along rather faster. It was twilight 
now. I leaned back in my corner next the 
door ruminating pleasantly. 

“ The interior of the omnibus was nearly 
dark. I had observed in the corner opposite 
to me at the other side, and at the end next 
the horses, two small circular reflections, as 
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it seemed to me, of a reddish light. They 
were about two inches apart, and about the 
size of those small brass buttons that yacht- 
ing men used to put upon their jackets. I 
began to speculate, as listless men will, upon 
this trifle, as it seemed. From what centre 
did that faint but deep red light come, and 
from what—glass beads, buttons, toy de- 
corations—was it reflected? We were 
lumbering along gently, having nearly a 
mile still to go. I had not solved the 
puzzle, and it became in another minute 
more odd, for these two luminous points, 
with a sudden jerk, descended nearer the 
floor, keeping still their relative distance 
and horizontal position, and then, as sud- 
denly, they rose to the level of the seat on 
which I was sitting, and I saw them no 
more. 

“My curiosity was now really excited, 
and, before I had time to think, I saw again 
these two dull lamps, again together near 
the floor; again they disappeared, and 
again in their old corner I saw them. 

“So, keeping my eyes upon them, I edged 
quietly up my own side, towards the end 
at which I still saw these tiny discs of red. 

“There was very little light in the "bus. 
It was nearly dark. I leaned forward to aid 
my endeavour to discover what these little 
circles really were. They shifted their 
position a little as I did so. I began now 
to perceive an outline of something black, 
and I soon saw with tolerable distinctness 
the outline of a small black monkey, push- 
ing its face forward in mimicry to meet 
mine; those were its eyes, and I now dimly 
saw its teeth grinning at me. 

“T drew back, not knowing whether it 
might not meditate a spring. I fancied that 
one of the passengers had forgot this ugly 
pet, and wishing to ascertain something 
of its temper, though not caring to trust 
my fingers to it, I poked my umbrella softly 
towards it. It remained immovable—up to 
it—through it! For through it, and back 
and forward, it passed, without the slightest 
resistance. 

“T can’t, in the least, convey to you the 
kind of horror that I felt. When I had 
ascertained that the thing was an illusion, 
as I then supposed, there came a misgiving 
about myself and a terror that fascinated 
me in impotence to remove my gaze from 
the eyes of the brute for some moments. 
As I looked, it made a little skip back, quite 
into the corner, and I, in a panic, found 
myself at the door, having put my head 
out, drawing deep breaths of the outer air, 
and staring at the lights and trees we were 
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passing, 
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“ T stopped the ’bus, and got out. 
ceived the man look oddly at me as I paid 
I dare say there was something un- | 


him. 
usual in my looks and manner, for I had 


never felt so strangely before.” 


CHAPTER VII. THE JOURNEY: FIRST STAGE 


““Wuen the omnibus drove on, and I was 
alone upon the road, I looked carefully | 
round to ascertain whether the monkey 
had followed me. 

I saw it nowhere. 


what a shock I had received, and my sense | 


of genuine gratitude on finding myself, as 
I supposed, quite rid of it. 

“T had got out a little before we reached 
this house, two or three hundred steps 
away. A brick wall runs along the foot- 
path, and inside the wall is a hedge of yew 
or some dark evergreen of that kind, and 
within that again the row of fine trees which 
you may have remarked as you came. 

“This brick wall is about as high as my 
shoulder, and happening to raise my eyes 
I saw the monkey, with that stooping gait, 
on all fours, walking or creeping, close 
beside me on top of the wall. I stopped 
looking at it with a feeling of loathing 
and horror. As I stopped so didit. It sat 
up on the wall with its long hands on its 
knees looking at me. There was not light 
enough to see it much more than in outline, 
nor was it dark enough to bring the peculiar 
light of its eyes into strong relief. I still 
saw, however, that red foggy light plainly 
enough. It did not show its teeth, nor 
exhibit any sign of irritation, but seemed 
jaded and sulky, and was observing me 
steadily. 

** T drew back into the middle of the road. 
It was an unconscious recoil, and there I 
stood, still looking at it. It did not move. 

“ With an instinctive determination to 
try something—anything, I turned about 
and walked briskly towards town with a 
scaunce look, all the time watching the 
movements of the beast. It crept swiftly 
along the wall, at exactly my pace. 

“ Where the wall ends, near the turn 
of the road, it came down and with a wiry 
spring or two brought itself close to my 
feet, and continued to keep up to me, as I 
quickened my pace. It was at my left 
side, so close to my leg that I felt every 
moment as if I should tread upon it. 

“The road was quite deserted and silent, 
and it was darker every moment. I stopped 


To my indescribable relief 
I can’t describe easily | 
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the other way—I mean, towards 





I per- | this house, away from which I had been 


walking. When I stood still, the monkey 
drew back to a distance of, I suppose, 
about five or six yards, and remained 
stationary, watching me. 

“ T had been more agitated than I have 
said. I had read, of course, as every one 
has, something about ‘spectral illusions,’ 
as you physicians term the phenomena of 
such cases. I considered my situation and 
looked my misfortune in the face. 

** These affections, I had read, are some- 
times transitory and sometimes obstinate. 
I had read of cases in which the appear- 
ance, at first harmless, had, step by step, 
degenerated into something direful and 
insupportable, and ended by wearing its 
victim out. Still as I stood there, but for 
my bestial companion, quite alone, I tried 
to comfort myself by repeating again and 
again the assurance, ‘the thing is purely dis- 
ease, a well-known physical affection, as dis- 
tinctly as small-pox or neuralgia. Doctors 
are all agreed on that, philosophy demon- 
strates it. I must not be a fool. I’ve been 
sitting up too late, and I dare say my 
digestion is quite wrong, and with God’s 
help, I shall be all right, and this is but a 
symptom of nervous dyspepsia.’ Did I be- 
heve all this? Not one word of it, no 
more than any other miserable being ever 
did who is once seized and riveted in this 
satanic captivity. Against my convic- 
tions, I might say my knowledge, I was 
simply bullying myself into a false courage. 

“I now walked homeward. I had only 
a few hundred yards to go. I had forced 
myself into a sort of resignation, but I had 
not got over the sickening shock and the 
flurry of the first certainty of my misfor- 
tune. 

“TI made up my mind to pass the night 
at home. The brute moved close beside 
me, and I fancied there was the sort of 
anxious drawing toward the house, which 
one sees in tired horses or dogs, sometimes 
as they come toward home. 

“ T was afraid to go into town—I was 
afraid of any one’s seeing and recognising 
me. I was conscious of an irrepressible 
agitation in my manner. Also, I was 
afraid of any violent change in my habits, 
such as going to a place of amusement, or 
walking from home in order to fatigue my- 
self. At the hall-door it waited till I 
mounted the steps, and when the door was 
opened entered with me. 

I 


“JT drank no tea that night. got 
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cigars and some brandy-and-water. My 
idea was that I should act upon my ma- | 
terial system, and by living for a while in | 
sensation apart from thought, send my- 

self forcibly, as it were, into a new groove. 

I came up here to this drawing-room. | 

sat just here. The monkey got upon a) 
small table that then stood there. It looked | 
dazed and languid. An irrepressible un- 
casiness as to its movements kept my eyes 
always upon it. Its eyes were half-closed, 
but I could see them glow. It was look- 
ing steadily at me. In all situations, at all 
hours, it is awake and looking at me. | 
That never changes. 

“ T shall not continue in detail my nar- 
rative of this particular night. I shall 
describe, rather, the phenomena of the 
first year, which never varied, collectively. 
I shall describe the monkey as it appeared 
in daylight. In the dark, as you shall pre- 
sently hear, there are peculiarities. It is 
a small monkey, perfectly black. It had 
only one peculiarity—a character of ma- 
lignity—unfathomable malignity. During 
the first year it looked sullen and sick. 
But this character of intense malice and 
vigilance was always underlying that surly 
languor. During all that time it acted as 
if on a plan of giving me as little trouble 
as was consistent with watching me. Its 
eyes were never off me. I have never lost 
sight of it, except in my sleep, light or 
dark, day or night, since it came here, ex- 
cepting when it withdraws for some weeks 
at a time, unaccountably. 

“In total dark it is visible as in day- 
light. I do not mean merely its eyes. It 
is all visible distinctly in a halo that re- 
sembles a glow of red embers, and which 
accompanies it in all its movements. 

“ When it leaves me for a time, it is 
always at night, in the dark, and in the 
same way. It grows at first uneasy, and 
then furious, and then advances towards me, 
grinning and shaking its paws clenched, 
and, at the same time, there comes the 
appearance of fire in the grate. I never | 
have any fire. I can’t sleep in the room 
where there is any, and it draws nearer 
and nearer to the chimney, quivering, it 
seems, with rage, and when its fury rises to 
the highest pitch, it springs into the grate, 
and up the chimney, and I see it no more. 

“ When first this happened I thought I | 
was released. I was a new man. A day | 
passed—a night—and no return, and a| 
blessed week—a week—another week. | 
was always on my knees, Dr. Hesselius, | 
always, thanking God and praying. A | 
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whole month passed of liberty, but on a 
sudden, it was with me again.” 


CHAPTER VIII. THE SECOND STAGE, 


“Tz was with me, and the malice which 
before was torpid under a sullen exterior, 
was now active. It was perfectly unchanged 
in every other respect. This new energy 
was apparent in its activity and its looks, 
and soon in other ways. 

‘For a time, you will understand, the 
change was shown only in an increased 
vivacity, and an air of menace, as if it 
was always brooding over some atrocious 
plan. Its eyes, 2s before, were never off 
me.” 

“ Ts it here now ?” I asked. 

“ No,” he replied, “it has been absent 
exactly a fortnight and a day—fifteen days. 
It has sometimes been away so long as 
nearly two months, once for three. Its 
absence always exceeds a fortnight, although 
it may be but by a single day. Fifteen 
days having past since I saw it last, it may 
return now at any moment.” 

“ Is its return,” I asked, “accompanied 
by any peculiar manifestation ?” 

“ Nothing—no,” he said. “ It is simply 
with me again. On lifting my eyes froma 
book, or turning my head, I see it, as usual, 
looking at me, and then it remains, as 
before, for its appointed time. I have 
never told so much and so minutely before 
to any one.” 

I perceived that he was agitated, 
looking like death, and he repeatedly 
plied his handkerchief to his forehead, and 
I suggested that he might be tired, and 
told him that 1 would call, with pleasure, in 
the morning, but he said : 

“No, if you don’t mind hearing it all 
now. Ihave got so far, and I should prefer 
making one effort of it. When I spoke to 
Dr. Harley, I had nothing like so much to 
tell. You are a philosophic physician. You 
give spirit its proper rank. If this thing is 
real = 

He paused, looking 
inquiry. . 

* We can discuss it by-and-by, and very 
fully. Iwill give you all I think,” I an- 
swered, after an interval. 

“ Well—very well. If it is anything 
real, I say, it 1s prevailing, little by little; 
and drawing me more interiorly into hell. 
Optic nerves, he talked of. Ah! well— 


and 
ap- 





at me with agitated 


there are other nerves of communication. 
May God Almighty help me! You shall 
hear. 

“Its power of action, I tell you, had 
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increased. Its malice became, in a way, 
aggressive. About two years ago, some 
questions that were pending between me 
and the bishop, having been settled, I 
went down to my parish in Warwickshire, 
anxious to find occupation in my profes- 
sion. I was not prepared for what hap- 
pened, although I have since thought I 
might have apprehended something like it. 
The reason of my saying so, is this “ 

He was beginning to speak with a great 
deal more effort and reluctance, and sighed 
often, and seemed at times nearly overcome. 
But at this time his manner was not agi- 
tated. It was more like that of a sinking 
patient, who has given himself up. 

“Yes, but I will first tell you about 
Kenlis, my parish. 

“It was with me when I left this for 
Dawlbridge. It was my silent travelling 
companion, and it remained with me at 
the vicarge. When I entered on the dis- 
charge of my duties, another change took 
place. The thing exhibited an atrocious 
determination to thwart me. It was with 
me in the church—in the reading-desk 
—in the pulpit—within the communion- 
rails. At last, it reached this extremity, 
that while I was reading to the congrega- 
tion, it would spring upon the open book 
and squat there, so that I was unable to see 
the page. This happened more than once. 

“ Tleft Dawlbridge for atime. I placed 
myself in Dr. Harley’s hands. I did 
everything he told me. He gave my case 
a great deal of thought. It interested him, 
I think. He seemed successful. For nearly 
three months I was perfectly free from a 
return. I began to think I was safe. With 
his full assent I returned to Dawlbridge. 

“ I travelled in a chaise. I was in good 
spirits. I was more—I was happy and 
grateful. I was returning, as I thought, 
delivered from a dreadful hallucination, to 
the scene of duties which I longed to enter 
upon. It was a beautiful sunny evening, 
everything looked serene and cheerful, and I 
was delighted. I remember looking out of 
the, window to see the spire of my church 
at Kenlis among the trees, at the point 
where one has the earliest view of it. It 
is exactly where the little stream that 
bounds the parish, passes under the road 
by a culvert, and where it emerges at the 
road-side, a stone with an old inscription 
is placed. As we passed this point, I drew 
my head in and sat down, and in the corner 
of the chaise was the monkey. 





“ Fora moment I felt faint, and then quite 
wild with despair and horror. I called to 
the driver, and got out, and sat down at 
the road-side, and prayed to God silently 
for mercy. A despairing resignation super- 
vened. My companion was with me as I 
re-entered the vicarage. The same perse- 
cution followed. After a short struggle I 
submitted, and soon I left the place. 

“Ttold you,” he said “‘ that the beast has 
before this become in certain ways aggres- 
sive. I willexplain a little. It seemed to be 
actuated by intense and increasing fury, 
whenever I said my prayers, or even me- 
ditated prayer. It amounted at last to a 
dreadful interruption. You will ask, how 
could a silent immaterial phantom effect 
that? It was thus, whenever I meditated 
praying; it was always before me, and 
nearer and nearer. 

“Tt used to spring on a table, on the back 
of a chair, on the chimney-piece, and slowly 
to swing itself from side to side, looking 
at me all the time. There is in its motion 
an indefinable power to dissipate thought, 
and to contract one’s attention to that mo- 
notony, till the ideas shrink, as it were, to 
a point, and at last to nothing—and unless 
I had started up, and shook off the catalepsy 
I have felt as if my mind were on the point 
of losing itself. There are other ways,” 
he sighed heavily; “ thus, for instance, while 
I pray with my eyes closed, it comes closer 
and closer, and I seeit. I know it is not to 
be accounted for physically, but I do ac- 
tually see it, though my lids are closed, 
and so it rocks my mind, as it were, and 
overpowers me, and I am obliged to rise 
from my knees. If you had ever yourself 
known this, you would be acquainted with 
desperation.” 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S FINAL READINGS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL anv CO. have great pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. Cuartes Dickens will resume 
and conclude his interrupted series of FAREWELL 
READINGS at St. James’s Hall, London, early in 
the New Year. 

The Readings will be TwEtvz in Numser, and none 
will take place out of London. 

All communications to be addressed to Messrs 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W. 
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